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Editor to Reader:- 


It 1s INTERESTING HOW FEW COMPANIES 
HAVE WritTeN Pouicigs. There is plenty of 
room to put some matters of established 
custom into writing and there is reason 
enough to do it. It removes uncertainty as 
to what the company’s attitude and policy 
is. It happens that putting personnel policies 
into writing is one of the easiest ways to 
start a formal written company policy book, 
and salary administration is one of the 
easiest divisions with which to commence. 
This may be good strategy, too, because 
some executives do not like to commit 
themselves to writing, and find it distaste- 
ful to pin down any company policies. How- 
ever, written policies on all subjects, not 
merely on personnel, are important to the 
proper operation of any well-managed 
company. 

Recently, I saw an example of strategy 
in developing policies. The senior vice 
president of a large company, whose presi- 
dent was temperamentally opposed to 
putting policies in writing, had been talk- 


ing about the subject among the senior” 


officers for a long while. Finally, when the 
president went on a long trip to Europe it 
proved not too difficult to get him to make 
some definite commitments in writing as to 
what ought to be done and by whom while 
he was away. This has proven to be the 
starting point for a written policy manual. 
It seems surprising that such roundabout 
methods are necessary but that’s the way it 
is very often. 





A Qugstion ABOUT THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF A PERSONNEL ProGRaM was posed in our 
October issue, and I asked readers how they 
thought the problem should have been 
handled. Here is what you might consider 
a follow-up—based on the same real-life 
situation. 

This personnel director had not been 


doing the whole job that was expected of 
him, and it was felt that he probably was 
not capable of doing it. He had been put on 
notice that he would be given one year to 
show his ability to improve. At the end of 
the year he had made some improvement, 
but the management decided they would 
have to find a new personnel director to take 
hold of the big job that needed doing and 
push it through to a successful conclusion. 

The question then was: (1) Should the 
man’s services be terminated?(2.) Should he be 
assigned to the new personnel director as an 
assistant? (3) Should an effort be made to 
find another position for him in the com- 
pany? 

Which of these three is the right con- 
clusion—or do you think the answer lies in 
some modification of one of the three 
courses? 





The chief end of man is to frame general propositions, 
and no general proposition is worth a damn. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 


My Consuttinc Work ConTINUES TO 
Grow. The firm name under which this 
business is carried on is Edward N. Hay & 
Associates, Inc. Our total staff is now up to 
40 people and we have had the satisfaction 
of dealing with a great many of America’s 
finest organizations, both large and small. 
In an effort to cope with the growing load, 
we have been building an increasingly 
strong organization, making it very worth- 
while for them. A big burden is being 
carried by two senior associates, Dale 
Purves and Milton L. Rock. It was a matter 
of great satisfaction recently to have ad- 
vanced Dale Purves to the title of President 
where he will have the responsibility of 
continuing to develop our compensation 
work and of putting increased momentum 
behind our organization work for general 
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management. Dr. Rock will continue to 
head our psychological group, engaged 
chiefly in appraising top management people 
and working with Dale Purves on the co- 
ordination of job and man studies for better 
organization. My own activity will not be 
any less but only somewhat more general- 
ized. Behind Purves and Rock we have other 
strong men of great promise. 





As I Write Tuis 1n Earry Sepremser, 
I have just seen the reply made by the presi- 
dent of General Motors, Mr. Harlow 
Curtice, to the UAW-CIO proposal that 
they reduce the prices of cars $100 in order 
to undercut inflation. If you can get hold of 
a copy of this reply, and those made also 
by Ford and Chrysler, you will find them 
most interesting. The only thing about it 
that I think is unfortunate is that these 
replies were not made within 24 hours of 
the union announcement. The result was 
that Mr. Reuther got a big press and at- 
tracted a lot of attention. By the time the 
replies came along, excellent as they were, 
public interest had fallen—the item was no 
longer front-page news. 

I will admit it is difficult to issue a 
polished and perfect rejoinder on short 
notice, but an imperfect one made immedi- 
ately would be more valuable than a perfect 
one made long afterwards. For example, 
some of the principal points made by Mr. 
Curtice in his rejoinder were quite apparent 
from the beginning. These included the 
fundamental fact that pricing was a manage- 
ment responsibility which could not be 
shared with the union. Notice I said 
“could not’’; not “should not.’’ Another 
factor which was evident from the begin- 
ning was the disparity between the increase 
in wages as compared with the increase in 
the cost of living. 

United States Steel was in the same fix 
recently when one of their union officials 
made a biased statement regarding the ratio 
of prices to wages. Up to this time, as far 
as I know, a reply hasn't been forthcoming, 


although certain facts make it obvious the 
statement was not valid as it was made. 

When is industry going to get the light 
and quick touch on public relations that 
seems to be so much a part of union 
strategy? 


It’s all right to talk about human relations as applied 
to employees, but I'll bet every one of those fellows 
is thinking about how it's applied to him by bis 
boss. 
a supervisor quoted by 
Harriet Ronken Lynton 
in Human Relations for Management 
(Harper) 





Some PEOPLE THINK THAT COMPANIES 
LACK FirMngss in dealing with unions—that 
they swing with the trend of events. What 
difference does a wage hike or two make if 
it can be passed on to the customer? Dun’s 
Review and Modern Industry for July carried a 
revealing story along these lines. It was 
written by Horace Sheldon, director of the 
industrial relations department of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of New 
York. He quotes a vice president of a major 
corporation as saying: ‘‘What we need is 
more calcium and less egg noodles in the 
business spine when it comes to labor 
matters.” 

A Goop Many TRAINING PEOPLE HAVE 
USED THE QUESTIONNAIRE ‘How SuPERVIsSE”’ 
as a basis for supervisory training programs. 
One way is to give the test before the pro- 
gram and again afterwards in order to de- 
termine whether the members of the class 
have learned something—as indicated by 
the improvement in the score. Another 
way of using it is to have the members of 
the class take it before the course starts and 
then to take those questions on which there 
is a very nearly even division of opinion and 
use them as a basis of discussion. I have 
used both methods over the years with some 
success. It is quite difficult to develop a 
satisfactory questionnaire or test of this 
kind and this particular one, while it is 
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rather good, still leaves something to be 
desired. It is rather widely used, which 
isn't surprising considering that it is the 
only thing of its kind available. 

A new questionnaire of this kind has 
just been published, ‘Supervisory Inventory 
on Human Relations.”’ It was developed by 
Donald L. Kirkpatrick and Earl Planty, 
the former at Wisconsin where he is as- 
sistant director of the Industrial Manage- 
ment Institute and the latter at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois where he is professor of 
management. This new questionnaire has 
100 items and, like the other, is designed 
for the two purposes that I have described. 
I find some ambiguity in a number of the 
questions but I presume that after the ques- 
tionnaire has been used a while, it will be 
possible for the authors to improve it. In- 
formation about it can be obtained from 
Dr. Donald L. Kirkpatrick, at 506 Toepfer 
Avenue, Madison, Wisconsin. I believe it 


deserves consideration by training people. 


‘We wander through life in a semi-darkness in 
which none of us can distinguish exactly the features 
of his neighbor; only from time to time, through some 
experience that we have with our companion, or through 
some remark that he passes, he stands for a moment, 
close to us, as though illumined by a flash of light- 
ning.’’ This, it seems to me, is as good a description 
of what communication is, and means, and makes 
happen, as we are likely to find. 

Lawrence A. Appley 
quoting Albert Schweitzer 
in the A.M.A. book 
Effective Communication on the Job 


‘‘Lasor, VIOLENCE AND CORRUPTION’ 
is the title of a long article which appeared 
in Business Week for August 31st. It is a 
brief review of this particular aspect of the 
growth of organized labor. The central 
thesis of the article is the increasing concern 
of many people about the current revela- 
tions of corruption and inflationary pres- 
sures ascribed to union policy. An interest- 
ing comment is that union members aren't 
too critical of their leaders so long as the 
leaders secure tangible benefits, and this is 


one of the less desirable aspects of the 
situation. Another is the growing public 
power and influence of labor leaders, such as 
Hoffa and Reuther. The article points out 
that unions perform an important function 
and the question is what institution will 
perform that function if substantial union 
powers are removed by new legislation. The 
whole problem of union behavior has 
ceased to be one merely of concern to union 
members; it is now a matter of prime con- 
cern to the public. 


Pau, LzoNaRD OF CHICAGO SAYS HE 
was AmazeD by Richard Butler's figures on 
the hourly cost of 100% efficient clerical 
work which appeared in our May number. 
““My experience,’” says Mr. Leonard, who 
calls himself “‘an average office worker,”’ 
“has been that the worker could and would 
be far more efficient if his immediate super- 
visor were available for questions that 
must be answered in order to complete a 
given task. Too many times an employee is 
given a job and told to get it out, and when 
he runs into conditions which need answer- 
ing his boss is not around. Nothing is more 
frustrating or apt to make the employee 
lose ‘efficient time’ than to be constantly 
waiting for his boss for answers."’ I have 
frequently remarked on the need for super- 
visors, up to the highest, to make them- 
selves accessible to their people. Mr. 
Leonard feels that the unavailability ‘‘exists 
simply because the first-line supervisor is 
constantly harassed by higher managers 
and also, in many cases, is engaged in 
extra-curricular work which may or may 
not have been assigned to him. Give back 
to the employee his first-line supervisor 
and watch that efficiency figure go up!”’ 
Do readers think our friend has a point? 


Vid May 





Personnel Function Embraces 
Two Distinct Kinds of Activity 


By Date Purves 


President, Edward N. Hay & Associates, Inc. 


N ANY company the personnel or human 
l relations function gets designed by the 
needs and thinking of top management. 
There is no such thing as a standard person- 
nel function. The attitude towards, and the 
programs for, the human resources of an 
enterprise are bound to embody, in the final 
analysis, the ideas which the top manage- 
ment truly wants to make vital. To be sure, 
there are certain things which must be 
done, because of the pure mechanics in- 
volved in employing several thousand 
people. But to say this is a long way from 
saying that such activities constitute an 
integrated program, let alone an overall 
philosophy. 

In the following I will attempt first to 
visualize the concerns and objectives of a 
company’s top management with relation 
to the personnel function, and next to 
suggest a rational program to implement 
them. Though I will paraphrase or digest 
a report made to one of our clients on this 
subject, written with a particular situation 
in mind, the reasoning may be applicable to 
many other situations. 

The philosophy of managing centers 
around the achievement of realistic and 
specific goals with the resources at hand. 
These resources are not confined to bricks, 
mortar, process, and product but include 
the company’s human resources as well, 
and these are by far the most important. It 
is for this reason that many presidents see 
the company’s manpower, particulary at 
the top level, as one of their main challenges 
and are acutely conscious of their ultimate 


Philadelphia 





Is your personnel department organized 
most effectively to drive to your big and 
important goals? Do you, the director, 
have an opportunity to think and plan 
or are you overwhelmed with the details 
and routine of the day-to-day job? The 
author proposes a new kind of personnel 
department organization which would 
enable the director to make the maxi- 
mum contribution to company progress. 





responsibility for the development of 
managers. 

In too many companies there is a lot of 
emphasis on the methods of personnel and 
labor relations procedures, and not any- 
where nearly enough on developmental 
programs and the ideas of the top officers 
who are trying to hit the targets which 
have been set up by the president. In other 
words, it seems to some observers that their 
personnel program with relation to the 
human resources function in some degree 
falls short and needs to be revitalized. 

At the risk of over-simplification it 
may be said that the personnel or human 
resources activity of a company operates in 
these five directions: 


Procurement: Recruiting and placing people. 

Conservation: Looking to your people’s physi- 
cal and economic interests; their recreation and 
their social conveniences. 

Motivation: The stimulation and release of 
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cooperative energies by means of equitable 
policies and standards, rational incentives, and 
effective communication. 

Development: The cultivation of individual 
and collective potentials through specific de- 
velopment programs based on sound knowledge 
of the jobs to be done, the people on the jobs, 
and the short- and long-range aims of the 
company. 


Organization: The long-range planning and 


manning of an effective organization to reach 
company objectives. 


Two-Way Sprit or PErsoNNEL 
ACTIVITIES 


These five responsibilities of the person- 
nel department call for two distinct kinds of 
activity. The first kind is chiefly tactical and 
is generally thought of as Employee Rela- 
tions. The other kind is chiefly strategic: it is 
concerned with organization development— 
the integrated mobilization and deploy- 
ment of the company’s people, looking 
towards both immediate and distant goals. 
Is it not sensible, then, to have two section 
managers for the two kinds of activity? 
Both would serve under the personnel 
director, who may have vice presidential 
status. 


Tue Emptoyerz Revations SEcTION 


To the employee relations managers I 
would assign these responsibilities: 


Maintain employment records. 

Recruit lower-level (non-exempt) salaried people. 
This includes testing and screening clerical 
workers for headquarters, and establishing 
standards and providing counsel for outlying 
locations. 

Look after security clearances. 

Administer conservation programs, relating to 
group life, hospitalization and pension plans. 
Apply company policy in individual cases. 

Supervise the company-wide program of medical 
check-ups, dispensaries. 

Promote safety; process accident claims; take 
preventive measures; evaluate experience and 
reap profit from it. 

Deal with organized labor. This key activity, 


being both strategic and tactical, overlaps the 
two personnel department sections. The labor 
relations people can also serve as an excellent 
line of communication on all personnel matters 
between the home office and outlying locations. 

Further Good Communication. Someone has 
said that communication is not merely a chapter 
in the book of good management—it is the 
whole book. Good communication is not easy, 
people need training in what, how, why and 
when to communicate. One of the most difficult 
things to achieve is communication which is 
“alive.’” The obvious means, up to and including 
the supervisory level, is the training session it- 
self. In my view, training at this level is not part 
of the development phase at all; it is straight 
communication directed to people with whom 
the mere written word falls down. In some com- 
panies I get an impression of a vacuum when it 
comes to this kind of communication. 


THE ORGANIZATION DEVELOPMENT SECTION 


The other section manager under the 
personnel director would have organization 
development as his special concern. Among 
the activities under this heading are: 


Salary and Wage Administration. This is most 
important to the development program, affecting 
its content and design. 

Spotting Potential Key People. This activity 
includes analysis of the company’s probable 
needs for able technical and managerial person- 
nel, locating the required people within the 
company or recruiting them on a systematic 
basis, placing such people advantageously, fol- 
lowing up with regard to how they are used and 
what progress they make. 

Appraisal and Development of Key People. See- 
ing that appraisals related to organizational and 
functional needs are made, and that appropriate 
action is taken as a result; visualizing and mak- 
ing available opportunities, mostly on the job, 
for the progressive development of key people; 
seeing that the manpower resources of the whole 
company are capitalized—sometimes by the 
transfer from one location to another—and that 
no person is lost to sight. 

Organization Planning. This is an analytical 
and advisory activity concerned with the con- 
tinuing audit of organization design, with re- 
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gard for company objectives and the key people 
who are available or needed to reach them. If 
there is a time schedule for reaching certain 
goals, the person charged with this activity will 
see that the schedule is adhered to as far as 
possible. 

Incentive Compensation. This activity is aimed 
to bring out the extra ounce of effort. It relates 
primarily to key salaried people and the sales 
staff, but might also include skillfully devised 
wage incentives. 


Tue PErsoNNEL Drrector’s Jos 


The personnel director himself I see as 
the prime philosopher on human relations 
matters as they bear usefully on company 
performance. It is up to him to visualize, 
conceive and direct balanced-action plans 
with thoughtful regard for what the com- 
pany must accomplish. ...He must be 
technically competent, but general com- 
petence in breadth is preferable to special- 
ized competence in depth. He has to look at 
his problems first from the viewpoint of the 


company’s needs and resources, and only 
secondly from the viewpoint of how the 
need gets satisfied through personnel pro- 
cedures. It is important that this horse-and- 
cart relationship shall not be reversed. 

A small committee is suggested to 
hammer out the policy details in personnel 
problems. In addition to the personnel 
director as chairman, other members of the 
committee would be a vice president, the 
two section managers, and one representa- 
tive each of line management and financial 
management. 

My thought is that the two section 
managers shall be executors in their as- 
signed spots. They can and should recom- 
mend innovations and changes, but their 
main job is to get done the things the 
personnel director wants done. To be sure, 
the director himself must also be prepared 
to execute, but not at the expense of his 
philosophical, policy and planning con- 
tribution. 
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Small Firms Can Train, Too 


By Tuomas C. Kent 
Director of Personnel 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Mich. 


IGHLY specialized training methods for 
foremen and other management repre- 
sentatives, occasionally described here and 
in other personnel publications, may tend 
to deter personnel officers of medium- and 
small-sized companies from making a begin- 
ing in the training field. 

The fact is, good training can be ac- 
complished by any personnel officer, with 
enthusiasm enough, and _ preparation 
enough. There's no need to be discouraged 
because your personnel budget won't permit 
hiring a training specialist; or because fees 
charged by your local university or manage- 
ment consulting firms offering this service 
appear too high for your company’s reach. 
These experts are worth the money, but if 
you can’t pay it, your firm will still benefit 
by training given to management repre- 
sentatives. 

Every firm has its weaknesses; perhaps 
it is foremen’s ignorance of basic company 
policies; or standard operating procedures; 
perhaps it’s need for more training in 
‘human relations’ (that tattered phrase!). 
Maybe it’s weak communications; a lack of 
knowledge concerning company organiza- 
tion; the economics of the business; even the 
need for improving technical competence. 

Preparation. Obviously top manage- 
ment approval is needed before embarking 
on such a program; and getting this will be 
likely to help pin-point one of the weak- 
nesses for your first training target. 

Whatever your company’s first training 
need, there are a host of excellent training 
aids available. There are top-notch texts and 
training outlines published by The National 
Foreman’s Institute, the Bureau of National 





The very thought of training supervisors 
and managers may give you butterflies. 
You think you don't have the skill or the 
facilities or the personnel to ‘‘ put on a 
program.” But, says the author, if your 
people need training you can give it to 
them. The big thing is to make a start. 
Later will be soon enough to add any 
embroidery. 





Affairs and others in the field. Your public 
library (and your university’s industrial 
relations library) have reading lists of 
sound texts on training supervisors—for 
your reading, first. 

Having absorbed these basics, you can 
have a look at the texts available for the 
supervisors themselves. However, these are 
pretty comprehensive, and using them as 
texts for a beginning course may tend to 
dissipate some of the force that you hope to 
direct at the single subject selected for your 
first training project. In passing, any fore- 
man will benefit by a reading of Halsey’s 
‘Supervising People’’, or Craig and Char- 
ter’s ‘‘Personal Leadership in Industry.”’ 

Let’s assume you and your company’s 
top officer have selected, as your first prob- 
lem, the need to acquaint foremen with 
basic company policies, because these em- 
brace the company’s attitude toward em- 
ployees, toward the union agreement, and 
gives the opportunity to make a start in 
employee relation improvements. If your 
company doesn’t have a policy manual, it 
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should have one. If it does, here’s your text 
for your first training course. 


Loox Into AVAILABLE ‘‘Arps”’ 


Then check your public library's (and 
your university's (list of visual training aids 
that are available. There are a host of first- 
class training films available for very low 
rentals ($1.50 to $2.50) on a wide selection 
of topics ranging from machine-tool oper- 
ation to safety; from new-employee training 
to grievance-handling. They can be used as 
training material alone, or to illustrate a 
point being made in the training sessions. 
If these sources of films do not supply your 
needs, you can get a catalog of rent-free 
training movies for your own use by writing 
the General Motors Corporation, Public 
Relations Division, General Motors Bldg., 
Detroit 2. Used in training GM's foremen, 
they are top-notch. 

For meetings, try to arrange for an 
away-from-the-job room, with a black- 
board, for weekly meetings. Note-paper or, 
better, notebooks of the three-hole 814 x 11 
size should be provided. 

Though it may be difficult to take the 
men away from their departments during 
working hours, an hour or hour-and-a-half 
session during the regular work-day seems 
to bring best attendance and results. In any 
case, try to have the men paid for the time 
spent in training sessions. It'sa good idea not 
to schedule more than ten or fifteen meetings 
for your first training course. Other fol- 
low-up courses can be arranged if the fore- 
men want them—and they will. However, 
it also seems best not to arrange training 
sessions during the summer months. 


Have Boss at First MgetTinGc 


At the outset, be sure that trainees 
understand the program has top manage- 
ment support. Many firms kick off training 
programs by inviting the men to dinner, 
with the company’s top officer as host. But 
even if a dinner can’t be arranged, the Boss 


should be present, and have something to 
say, at the first training session. 

Methods. For a beginning, the lecture 
method—with you as trainer and lecturer— 
probably has the best chance of success. 
Have a summary ready for distribution after 
your talk, covering main points, but ask 
the men to take supplementary notes of their 
own and keep them in the notebooks for 
reference. 

You: own ingenuity and imagination 
will supply plenty of ideas to keep the level 
of interest high. As we did earlier, let's 
assume the topic chosen for the first training 
course is one covering your company’s basic 
policies and procedures. You can pose 
specific problems arising under your policies 
and ask for solutions; then ask for discus- 
sion of the solutions offered. Reluctance to 
“speak up”’ will disappear if your comments 
spark interest. You can use an occasional 
quiz, to keep the men listening. They 
needn't be graded on the quiz if it em- 
barasses anyone; but the quiz will help 
ensure that you're being understood. 

Some companies “‘break up’’ the train- 
ing series about half-way through by 
scheduling one meeting for dinner, away 
from the plant and in the evening, followed 
by a night-shift tour of a neighboring plant, 
preferably one of your company’s suppliers. 
These occasional dinner meetings, and the 
tours following, serve to build up a better 
spirit among company representatives, 
freshen their thinking by demonstrating 
how other companies solve problems similar 
to their own, and may give them a new 
slant on improving production methods. 


WEALTH OF TRAINING PROCEDURES 


There are, of course, other excellent 
training methods. One of the best is the 
‘“‘problem"’ or ‘‘case method’’ type, best 
illustrated by Conference Series such as the 
Armstrong Cork Company’s fine slide-films 
on ‘‘problem’’ employees. The slides are 
accompanied by a recorded voice which out- 
lines the facts shown on the screen, and ends 
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with the question: ““What would you do.” 
Then trainees discuss the problem and pro- 
pose solutions. An outline for discussion, 
for use by the trainer, accompanies the 
material. 

There are other, more sophisticated, 
training procedures such as the ‘‘confer- 
ence’’ method, in which men can improve 
their supervisory skills and knowledge 
through the free interchange of ideas. But 
there are difficulties here for the neophyte 
trainer—and possible inhibition of free 
discussion by trainees if they feel they 
might be open. to criticism. It can be ac- 
complished, and successfully; but not until 
the men gain confidence in themselves and 
in their training director. 

General Suggestions. If you're brave 
enough, you can ask the men to “‘rate’’ you 
as a trainer, and to tell the amount of help 
they derived from the training, at the end 
of the course. A mimeographed question- 
naire with multiple choice answers (un- 
signed, of course) will do the trick. What- 
ever the trainees have to say is likely to be 
of help to the trainer, if further training is 
planned. 

If it is, the trainees should have a 
chance to choose the subject matter. You 
will probably find a wide curiosity for in- 
formation on such topics as 


—How are manufacturing costs, and burden, 
computed? 

—What new products or services are being 
planned by the company? 

—What progress is being made in new produc- 
tion methods? 

—What research is being planned? 

—How can we improve quality control? 

—How can we share in writing new provisions 
into the union contract? 

—How can we cut down material-handling 
delays? 

—Can we get help in methods improvements? 


The list is endless. Topics such as these 
Open new avenues for training, and suggest 
the use of other staff officials in your com- 
pany for training lectures. And as time goes 


by, you'll find more confidence among 
trainees; less of the feeling that they are 
Operating in a vacuum. When this begins to 
happen, you will find less need for the 
“teaching’’ method of training—more for 
open discussion and participation by train- 
ees. Training meetings first had better ac- 
quaint the men with one another's think- 
ing, then stir up new ways of thinking and 
fresh ways of solving problems. 

Get your feet wet in foreman training. 
One caution; don’t be too impatient for 
results. As foremen and other management 
trainees grow in stature, problems tend to 
diminish. But it takes time. 
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Editors Welcome Your Ideas 


OTHING does so much to brighten the 
N editor’s day as to find in his morn- 
ing’s mail an idea-packed manuscript. If the 
manuscript is from someone he never heard 
from before, so much the better—finding a 
new author is just about the happiest thing 
that could happen to him. 

Say you are a personnel manager with 
years of experience and many ideas on the 
successful operation of a personnel depart- 
ment. Or you are an industrial psychologist, 
a training director, an employment man- 
ager, a specialist in human relations. What 
does it matter that you may not have a na- 
tional reputation as an author? Informative 
manuscripts, when written with a clear 
purpose, sound reasoning, and accuracy are 
read hopefully by editors whether they 
were solicited or not. 

In this exposition we are speaking 
mainly of book manuscripts, but some of 
our observations apply equally to article- 
length pieces for periodicals. Magazine 
editors too are always “‘in the market’’ for 
good material and it makes little difference 
to them whether or not the writer has an 
established reputation. Every editor dreams 
of discovering new talent, and one mark of 
the good editor is that he makes such 
discoveries. 


* * * 


Each day's mail at any of the larger 
book publishing houses brings in perhaps 
two or three dozen manuscripts. Some of 
these were invited and most were not. A few 
are read attentively, the rest skimmed. All 
of them receive consideration, and none 
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If you've ever flirted with the idea of 
writing for publication—as who hasn't? 
—this may inspire you to do something 
about it. The authors point out that you 
need not be a wizard with words to get 
published; what you have to say counts 
far more than how you say it. Though 
they talk mostly about books, some of 
their tips on preparing and submitting 
manuscripts can be followed profitably 
in writing for magazines, too. 





leaves the editor's desk without being 
read. The end product in a small minority 
of instances is a publishable book. 

Assuming that you have submitted a 
worthwhile manuscript, what process does 
it undergo? In a small house it will be read 
personally by the department editor; in a 
large one it may be read by his assistant or 
by a publisher's reader, who will prepare a 
detailed memorandum for the editor. The 
reader not only views a manuscript as it is 
on arrival, but considers what it might be- 
come after careful editing. 

It is conceivable that an editor cannot 
properly evaluate a manuscript because it is 
too specialized. In that case he will first 
determine whether it would duplicate a 
work already in the catalog. If it does, and 
he feels that the new manuscript is not 
sufficiently superior to the old to justify 
internal competition, he will reluctantly 
reject it. But in that case he would sincerely 
suggest that the manuscript be submitted 
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elsewhere. He might even telephone his 
counterpart in a rival house and plead its 
cause. 

If there is no duplication, the editor 
may submit your manuscript to one or two 
consultants, usually authorities in your 
field. (This is necessary only if your work is 
highly specialized.) They pass upon the 
accuracy and validity of your thesis, and 
in this they try to be objective. The editor 
is on guard against invidious comparisons 
or attempts to rewrite the book. 

Once the book is accepted, it is neces- 
sary to draw up a royalty contract. While 
the subject of royalties is complex, it is 
useful to note that the author may request 
an ‘‘advance.’’ This is often done to meet 
such expenses as manuscript typing, a con- 
siderable outlay on the author's part. 


Eprrors Hetp ConsTRUCTIVELY 


There may be stipulations from the 
editor about rewriting all or part of the 


manuscript. It may be necessary, because 
of production costs, to eliminate substantial 
portions. This decision is reached after 
much thought, and seldom is the editor too 
far wrong in this critical connection. 

The best editing preserves the author's 
ideas, expression and style if they are good. 
But at times it is necessary to make changes. 
There are two main reasons. Your manu- 
script may not be well-written. It is no dis- 
grace not to write prose like a Stuart Chase; 
you have your own profession, and it hap- 
pens not to be that of a professional writer. 
Why, then, should you be expected to turn 
out polished prose? Moreover, the pub- 
lisher’s editorial stylist is there to help you 
iron out the rough spots. He will pore over 
the manuscript, reworking sections as 
needed, and raising thoughtful queries 
when your meaning is not apparent or your 
emphasis seems misplaced. He may invite 
you in for several conferences; or, if this is 
not feasible, he will initiate a fruitful cor- 
respondence with you. 

The second reason for revision is more 


serious. The editor may realize that your 
manuscript has an axe to grind, or that it 
is written down to your audience, or that 
it has failed to include some highly sig- 
nificant findings. The latter contingency 
can be remedied by expanding some of your 
material or by adding a new chapter. The 
others, however, require a different treat- 
ment. 


VALUE IN INCUBATION PERIOD 


Your editor may ask you to “‘sit’’ on 
the manuscript for a few months, without 
ever reading it. After this incubating 
period you may reread it and find that your 
approach truly has been immature. You 
may even discover, as one well-known edi- 
tor has put it, that you have been “‘brilliant 
at hiding the basic ideas."’ You will be 
eager to do a rewrite job. 

This is all worth-while. Needless to 
say, your prestige as well as the sales will 
be aided by a thoughtfully expressed book. 
There is nothing demeaning about rewrit- 
ing material in which you will then take 
far greater pride of authorship. 

It usually repays you to follow your 
editor's suggestions, for he is able to speak 
objectively about the shortcomings of your 
manuscript. If he could not see them, then 
the chances are that he would not be in his 
present position. He is a much more sophis- 
ticated reader than most of your potential 
audience by virtue of the fact that he has 
read so much. He is not a city slicker trying 
to take you down a peg. On the contrary, 
he is trying to raise the level of your book 
and give you even more pride in authorship. 


PREPARING TO Go TO PrREss 


We now enter the next stage. The 
manuscript passes from the author to the 
copy editors and printers. The copy editor 
prepares the manuscript for typesetting. He 
reads the manuscript carefully and checks 
the headings; he reconciles inconsistencies 
in spelling, grammatical construction, and 
hyphenation; he ascertains that chapters, 
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sections, paragraphs, figures, tables, and 
footnotes are in correct numerical sequence; 
in short, he attends to countless details that 
help make the manuscript clear, simple, 
self-consistent, and readable. 

Unless the copy editor encounters 
difficulties that the editor deems important 
enough to refer back to the author, the 
manuscript goes into the design stage. Here 
the editorial and production departments 
jointly plan the layout and format of the 
book. A type specialist decides upon its 
typographical appearance and it is marked 
for the printer. 

When you next see your handiwork it 
will be in the form of “‘galley proofs.”’ 
Although these proofs have been proofread 
at the printer's, you are expected to give 
them another reading. Your proofreading is 
by far the more important of the two. The 
typographical proofreader reads mechani- 
cally to see that the copy is reproduced 
word for word, including the errors, and 
that the typographical instructions have 
been carried out. You, on the other hand, 
will be reading for the sense as well. 

This gives rise to an important cau- 
tion—namely, that it is almost prohibi- 
tively expensive for the author to make 
unnecessary changes once typesetting has 
begun. If the printer has followed your 
manuscript copy exactly, you should change 
only out-and-out misstatements. If is far too 
late to improve the style at this stage: much 
better to do your polishing on the manu- 
script before any type is set. 


To Give Your Work THE Brest CHANCE 


We have now gone into the process of 
publishing sufficiently far to acquaint you 
with some of the routines. You will find 
more detailed information in the Author's 
Guide issued by your publishers. What will 
be more valuable to you at this point is a 
collection of hints on how to get your 
manuscript published. 

1. Send your manuscript to a specific indivi- 
dual and not merely to the publishing company. 


(For example, Dr. Ordway Tead, Editor, 
Social and Economic Books, Harper & 
Brothers, and not to The Editors, Harper & 
Brothers.) If you do not, it may be lost 
altogether or it may float around the build- 
ing for weeks before it gets to the right 
man. It is a good idea to get a copy of The 
Literary Marketplace. It lists the publishing 
houses and the names and titles of the 
editors. Decide which editor would be the 
logical one to read your manuscript. 

2. Unless it has been solicited, do not send 
the complete manuscript. Send the editor a 
thorough letter, explaining the intent of 
your book. If it is on a technical subject, 
give some particulars of your background 
to that the editor can see that you are com- 
petent. Include the Table of Contents, the 
Introduction or Preface, and one or two 
sample chapters. The letter should also 
mention the audience at whom the book is 
aimed. The editor can give you an answer 
much sooner than if you send the entire 
manuscript. 

The worst thing you can do is to tele- 
phone the editor and ask for an appoint- 
ment before you submit your manuscript. 
You can talk yourself blue in the face with- 
out getting a commitment. Let the manu- 
script speak for itself. 

3. Send a clear, double-spaced, typewritten 
manuscript, not a carbon copy. This avoids 
prejudicial treatment. It is only human na- 
ture not to want to read a dirty, sloppy 
manuscript. Do not use onionskin or other 
inferior-grade paper, because they are hard 
to read. Give your manuscript every chance. 
Competition is stiff enough, and you do not 
want anything to handicap it once it has 
reached the editor’s desk. 

4. Put your name and return address on 
everything you send. Otherwise, it may be 
difficult to get your material back. It is a 
good idea to insure your manuscript against 
loss in transit. 

5. Keep a carbon copy of everything you send 
There are already too many tragic stories of 
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How to Prevent Job Failures 


oB failures, in large measure, result from 

human failures rather than lack of job 
skills. Instead of letting the employee fail 
on the job, management should recognize 
that its real problems are with human 
frailties and try to control them. One of 
the best means of control is enlightened 
supervision. This means more than trained 
supervision; it means supervision that is 
fortified with a knowledge of human be- 
havior and not simply trained in rule-of- 
thumb methods. 

An assistant cook in a large hospital 
kitchen prepared two dishpans full of cin- 
namon toast for the internes. The toast was 
browned, buttered, sugared, and sprinkled 
with brown spice. It looked good but the 
internes said, ‘‘It tastes like h---. What did 
you use on it—soap?’’ The chef hustled 
back to the kitchen and looked at the spice 
box. It was labeled ‘‘nutmeg.’’ The whole 
job had to be done over. 

This is an example of carelessness. 
Carelessness is the human failure that causes 
more discharges than any other. Evidence 
indicates that close to go per cent of all dis- 
charges are due to the character traits or 
behavior traits people have acquired which 
result in human failures. Only ten per cent 
of discharged employees are fired because of 
lack of specific skills. Carelessness is re- 
sponsible for 14 of the go per cent. 

In seeking to correct carelessness and 
other faults, the supervisor's attitude is 
extremely important because it is reflected 
in his actions. His attitude influences the 
way he will see and interpret the behavior 
of employees. For example, he may inter- 
pret certain behavior as loafing, insubordi- 
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Employees are most often fired, not for 
lack of ability, but for being careless, 
lazy, uncooperative,or taking too many 
days off for “‘sickness’’. The author sug- 
gests that companies could save them- 
selves a lot of costly turnover by training 
supervisors to look for the reasons behind 
these and other human failings and, as 
far as possible, correcting the work con- 
ditions which nourish them in indi- 
vidual cases. 





nation, failure to cooperate, disregard of 
company property, and being unwilling to 
do a full day’s work. But the employees 
may think of this same behavior as resting, 
face-saving, lack of skill, an accident, and 
reluctance to begin a job that cannot be 
completed that day. Inaccurate interpreta- 
tions result in misunderstandings, which 
cause labor turnover that is unnecessary, 
expensive and wasteful. 

The supervisor's position is the more 
difficult because there are almost as many 
reasons for human failure as there are 
people, since every individual is different. 
Practically all of the troublesome traits are 
under personal control, however, and can 
be corrected or eliminated. Let us consider 
two or three of the most flagrant of these 
common human failings. 


CARELESSNEss BicGEst CAUSE OF FAILURE 


Carelessness, considered by some au- 
thorities the worst offender, is definitely a 
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personal matter. It is a state of mind; the 
careless individual has disordered thought 
and maladjusted behavior. The fault does 
not develop overnight, but is a result of 
background and growing up. Children are, 
perhaps, just as careless and destructive in 
their basic urges as they are constructive. 
When adults retain childish patterns of be- 
havior they show their immaturity. 

Bosses dislike carelessness because it is 
irritating and costly. It is a thorn in the 
boss's ego, tearing down his sense of respon- 
sibility and minimizing the importance of 
the work he is responsible for. 

The careless person requires a helpful 
supervisor. But supervisors are people, too, 
and they have their own peculiar ways of 
thinking and doing. Carelessness can be a 
disease of supervisors, just as it is a disease 
of workers. Supervisors are considered nor- 
mal, but when people don’t work properly 
—that is, in a careful manner—superviors 
may develop feelings and emotions about 
them instead of finding out why they act as 
they do and what can be done about it. 

A good solution to the problem of the 
careless worker is to put him with a group 
of careful workers where he has to keep 
with the group on every piece of work. He 
has to move when they move or rest when 
they rest. Or put him on a simple repetitive 
operation where every action is a habit 
pattern known as a ‘“‘perfect performance.”’ 

The modern supervisor is reluctant to 
discharge an employee until he has done all 
within his power to change the employee 
into a careful, skilled worker. But in trying 
to cure the employee of carelessness he 
should not make the mistake of going 
overboard in his judgment and expecting 
an employee to be compulsively careful. 
Too much carefulness is equally abnormal. 


ABSENTEEISM LINKED TO CARELESSNESS 


Absenteeism for reasons other than 
illness is another of the leading causes of 
discharge. If we should analyze the absen- 
teeism we would find that there is no single 


cause for it, but that illness is the reason 
usually given. Whether the illness is physi- 
cal or mental, people will name a physical 
illness as the reason because they know that 
it is an acceptable one. Since carelessness is 
a mental illness, it is altogether possible 
that it contributes considerably to absen- 
teeism. If the supervisor does not provide 
for adequate individual recognition within 
the working group, the careless person will 
find very little satisfaction in the work en- 
vironment and will not show up for work. 

Another human failure responsible for 
people losing their jobs is non-cooperation. 
Non-cooperation is the failure to act jointly 
with others, a failure to work together 
with understanding and harmony. It in- 
volves an unwillingness to help when it 
isn’t necessarily a duty to do so. 

Non-cooperative people fail at group 
effort. They are individualists and inter- 
ested more in self than in the group. They 
cannot get along well with others or with 
the ‘‘boss’’. They feel that the boss has too 
much authority, and that he is above them. 
The boss makes them feel inferior and un- 
important. They are negative to suggestion, 
explanations, or help of any kind. They 
believe things are wrong unless done their 
way. They have a personality disorder 
known as negativism. 


How Non-cooPpeRATION SHOWS UP 


Non-cooperation is a common trait of the 
immature mind. It represents conscious or 
unconscious rebellion and is a stubborn and 
resistive behavior. The non-cooperative per- 
son finds satisfaction in refusing to do what 
is expected of him and even in doing the 
opposite. He thus asserts his independence. 
Habits of non-cooperation or negativism 
begin in childhood, and negativistic adults 
are still immature. 

Non-cooperation or negativism shows 
up in the work situation in a number of 
ways. It may result in slowdowns, with 
work schedules unaccountably delayed, and 
low production, disagreeable attitudes of 
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workers, disrespect, quality of workman- 
ship below the skill and ability of the 
worker, decline of responsibility, ‘‘passing 
the buck,”’ finding chances to take advan- 
tage of leeways, failure to go out of the 
way in routine duties to the slightest extent 
where it might be helpful to others or when 
asked. 

Non-cooperation or negativism on the 
part of the adult worker may be caused by 
an inferior feeling on the job, by jealousy, 
boredom of work below the ability of the 
worker, fear, quarrelsomeness, and stub- 
bornness. 

The supervisor or company may also 
invoke non-cooperation on the part of the 
employee. Some causes are broken promises, 
lack of recognition, giving conflicting or- 
ders, bad working conditions, assigning 
work beneath employee's capacity, fancied 
grievances based on misunderstanding, dis- 
turbing rumors or gossip, duplication of 


effort, excessive use of discipline or nagging, 
affording no opportunity to exercise initia- 
tive, and poor planning and scheduling. 


HANDLING THE NON-COOPERATIVE WORKER 


Non-cooperation or negativism can be 
corrected by the supervisor and should be, 
because many employees who have this 
disease are extremely well qualified as far as 
job skills are concerned. The supervisor can 
reduce negativism by rewarding ‘‘positive- 
ness’ or cooperation. He can give credit 
where credit is due. He should find out and 
remove the cause of each individual's non- 
cooperation. Conditions that antagonize 
workers can be corrected, adequate equip- 
ment can be supplied, physical conditions 
can be improved, individuals can be better 
placed and fitted to jobs. Supervisors can 
give the employee responsibility, plan, or- 
ganize, and schedule job operations effi- 
ciently, be good-natured in answering ques- 
tions and helping workers when help is 
requested, show interest in the employees 
and their welfare. 

A third human failure responsible for 


loss of jobs is that of laziness. It seems to 
cause about as many discharges as non- 
cooperation. Laziness is a tendency to inac- 
tivity, a lack of enough effort for the indi- 
vidual to exert himself. Almost everyone 
knows its symptoms but does not know its 
causes. In some instances, the cause is phys- 
ical but in many other imstances it is 
mental. If a physical checkup of the indi- 
vidual does not reveal any organic disease 
or tendency to inactivity, then in all proba- 
bility the laziness is mental. 


Laziness A COMMON FAULT 


Young people often give the boss the 
impression of laziness. If the individual is 
growing rapidly and eats a lot, he may not 
get enough energy from his food to provide 
him with action tendencies. Glandular dis- 
turbances may also be the cause of laziness. 
On the other hand, a growing youth may 
have emotional trouble that causes laziness. 
If he has been picked on at home, or feels 
neglected or rejected, he may develop an 
aversion toward work which is interpreted 
as laziness. 

In many instances the individual has 
never found work which interests him and 
thus he neglects his assignments and gives 
the impression of laziness. If his drives and 
motives can be determined before placing 
him on the job, a failure because of laziness 
can be prevented. Laziness is also an evi- 
dence of emotional immaturity. Children 
would rather play than work. Lazy adults 
are the same. They can put out all kinds of 
energy in activities which interest them 
after leaving the job. 


Bosses TAKE THE Lazy Way Too 


Supervisors exhibit signs of laziness 
too. They will sometimes fire a lazy person 
because they are themselves too lazy to 
perform the complete job of supervision. 
A supervisor can often cure laziness by 
showing his people the importance of the 
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Your Reading Rack Program 


By Epwarp J. Patxor 
Vice President, Personnel 


The Marine Midland Trust Company of New York 


HE aim of a booklet rack program is to 
ia furnish employees with educational 
reading material on economic problems 
which have a bearing on the success of free 
enterprise. At present, an estimated three 
thousand companies of all sizes and types 
operate reading rack programs. The follow- 
ing suggestions may be helpful to those who 
already have or are planning to have such 
a program. 

Booklets fall into two categories: man- 
agement centered and employee centered. 
All must be of sufficient interest to induce 
employees to take them out of the racks to 
read and absorb. Booklets on business, gov- 
ernment and social problems are the heart 
of a program, but an overdose of such 
“‘heavy”’ material would be the quickest 
way to dull interest in the whole idea. 
Therefore, this type of material is balanced 
by self-help and inspirational subjects, and 
booklets on sports, hobbies, personal eco- 
nomics and how-to-do-it projects. 

Basic Groups. For program planning, it 
is useful to classify all booklets in one of 
these five groups: (1) Booklets designed to 
give employees a better understanding and 
appreciation of our business system, our 
form of government and our major social 
problems. (2) Health and safety booklets 
to help cut lost time due to sickness and 
accidents. (3) Inspirational booklets de- 
signed to help employees achieve richer, 
fuller lives as employees, individuals and 
citizens. (4) Booklets to help employees 
solve their personal, financial and economic 
problems of living. (5) Booklets on sports, 
hobbies, family recreation and how-to-do-it 
projects. 

Racks should be located so that every 
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Whether you are thinking of starting to 
use reading racks, or want to increase 
the ‘‘take’’ and value of your going pro- 
gram, you'll find a lot of answers here. 
The author discusses “‘package’’ pro- 
grams versus the buying of selected titles 
from different publishers. He compares 
single-subject with multi-subject book- 
lets. He gives tips on timing, booklet 
quantities, and placement. 





employee normally will pass by one at least 
once a day. The most favored locations are 
near entrances, time clocks, water coolers, 
vending machines, bulletin boards, and in 
recreation rooms and cafeterias. In office 
buildings, one rack should be located on 
every floor. 

One title in the economic category 
should always be available in the racks. 
To encourage pickup of such booklets, 
lighter material should also be available. 
The best policy is to offer three titles at all 
times—one management centered, one em- 
ployee centered and one in the interest of 
both, such as a booklet on health or safety. 

One of the most important ingredients 
in a good program is to have some material 
in the racks at all times. Nothing can kill 
the employees’ pickup habit quicker than 
racks which have no booklets in them 
four days out of five. To avoid this, many 
program administrators place some booklets 
in the racks each day. Others refill them 
two or three times a week. In those rare 
instances where booklets are left over, they 
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should be pulled out of the racks at the end 
of the first week, held for two or three 
weeks, then put back. They'll gradually 
disappear. It is a good idea to keep on hand 
one or two “‘spare’’ titles which can be 
used if a scheduled shipment fails to arrive 
in time, or if a “‘run’’ on the racks cleans 
out a popular booklet in a few hours. 
Keeping a record of the number of 
booklets placed in the racks, the number 
taken, and the number left over (if any) is 
extremely useful, both in the day-to-day 
administration of the program and for the 
annual report to top management. 


PackaGE DEAL or SELECTIVE BuyING? 


Whether to buy a package program 
from one of the publishers who offers a 
complete service, or to build a program 
through selective buying, depends upon 
many factors. Most companies have found it 
best to start out with a service, because this 
gives them an opportunity to gain experi- 
ence while having the assurance that noth- 
ing will go radically wrong while they're 
learning. Later on, many companies switch 
over to selective buying and tailor the 
program more specifically to their own 
company needs. Companies operating a 
package program have found it wise to be 
placed on the mailing list of several reliable 
publishers. In this way, they always have 
a choice of booklets from which to make a 
substitution in the event they must turn a 
booklet down from their regular supplier. 

Administrators operating a large pro- 
gram, say 1,000 or more booklets a week, 
who are able to devote the time to it, un- 
questionably can develop a better program 
for themselves by buying selectively from 
the many reputable publishers in the field. 


How Many anp How Orten? 


According to a survey by Industrial 
Relations News, more than two-thirds of 
all companies with rack programs use one 
new title a week, and practically all of the 
large companies do this. Most companies 


start with one booklet for every two em- 
ployees, and then order more as the ‘‘take’’ 
increases. Experience has shown that the 
longer a program is in operation, the higher 
the percentage of “‘take.’’ Some companies, 
particularly those buying selectively, ad- 
just the quantity up or down depending on 
the subject matter of the booklets. 

Another important consideration is the 
use of the racks for distributing company 
pamphlets on pension plans and other 
fringe benefits, executive reports and 
speeches, annual reports, suggestion system 
material, and industry literature. When 
such material is used, other titles can be 
replaced proportionately, or it can be used 
in addition to the regular booklets. 


SINGLE- OR MuttipLe-SusyEct? 


Some publishers believe that a booklet 
should be on only one subject, treated as 
thoroughly as possible in the pages avail- 
able. Others believe in combining a number 
of subjects into one booklet. 


Single-subject publishers believe that: 

1. One-subject booklets can be placed 
in a definite category to conform with the 
policy of the company. 

2. When copies of a single-subject 
booklet disappear from the racks, it can be 
assumed that many of the employees read 
and absorbed the material on that par- 
ticular subject. 

3. One-subject booklets are more forth- 
right. The titles generally are descriptive 
of the material inside, and when employees 
pick up the booklets they know what 
they're getting. 

The multi-subject publishers believe that: 

1. Multi-subject booklets contain the 
same relative percentage of subject matter 
as the basic categories. 

2. Multiple-subject booklets are more 
popular with employees. 

3. A short “‘heavy’’ article sand- 
wiched in between two “‘light’’ articles is 
more apt to be read and absorbed than if 
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it is expanded and printed separately in a 
single-subject booklet. 

Only research will reveal which group 
of publishers does the better job, but the 
two largest companies with rack programs 
use single-subject booklets almost exclu- 
sively. 


A ScREENING COMMITTEE 


Some booklet program administrators, 
particularly in large companies, have found 
it useful to set up a small screening com- 
mittee to assist in the selection of booklets. 
It should be impressed on the committee 
that its job is to review booklets objectively 
and reject those that it considers to be of 
doubtful value, but not to act as censor in 
eliminating booklets which the members, 
personally, do not happen to care for. 

After reviewing every booklet for 
content, the overall treatment is next most 
important to consider: the attractiveness of 
the cover, the color (to avoid using the 
same color several times in a row), the 
whiteness and ‘‘feel’’ of the paper, and the 
neatness and clearness of the printing. 

If a company has a large rack program, 
it can save on its budget by purchasing 
centrally for its different locations. It also 
can save time, trouble and economize 
further by having its suppliers drop-ship 
specified quantities to its various locations. 


Tue Furure or Reapinc Racks 


The majority of the estimated three 
thousand companies which have installed 
programs consider their investment as 
money well spent. Robert M. Snibbe, 
president of Employee Relations, Inc. of 
New York, one of the leading publishers in 
the field, points to an Opinion Research 
report which shows that the use of reading 
racks in large companies has almost 
tripled—from 17% to 46%—since 1951. 

‘This phenomenal success of racks in 
such a short history,’’ says Mr. Snibbe, 
“stands as proof of their accomplishment 
and their great promise for the future in 
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helping to break down the white-collar— 
blue-collar curtain that too often exists be- 
tween management and employees. This in 
turn could lead to an increase in productivity 
which could contribute greatly to stemming 
the insidious price-wage spiral of inflation 
that threatens to wreck our economy.” 

Of course, as the rack volume grows, 
quality can be improved. As quality im- 
proves, in turn, the impact will be still 
greater. Concurrently, research will help 
both publishers and administrators to do a 
better job. The inevitable result should be a 
greater understanding of our social, eco- 
nomic and business problems, and a better 
relationship between management and 
labor. 


Preventing Job Failures 


(Continued from page 217) 


work they are doing or by putting misfits 
on more suitable or more interesting work. 
Often, if the supervisor will take interest 
in an employee's job and show him how he 
can do it better and easier, the person's 
apparent laziness will evaporate. There 
must be some kind of incentive and the in- 
centive must touch the wants of the indi- 
vidual. When a ‘‘want’’ in an individual is 
nourished there is created a drive to satisfy 
that want and the seeming laziness disap- 
pears. 

Often laziness, or rather its outward 
manifestation, is a habit. If an individual 
has been picked on, as a child, for not doing 
things right or has been forced to do things 
he did not like to do, he builds up resent- 
ments and aversions to doing anything at 
all, for fear that he cannot do anything 
right and cannot please his parents. His fear 
of failure to please is a habit, and conse- 
quently he will not try to please; he will not 
try to do anything even when asked to do it. 

All causes of failures, like laziness, 
have their sources. If the source of the 
failing can be uncovered, the supervisor can 
take the necessary steps to salvage the 
employee and prevent the discharge. 














As You Were Saying— 


UNION LEADERS STUDY JOB EVALUATION 


URING the past summer a dozen top 
D union officers of the Glass Bottle 
Blowers Association got together at Shaw- 
nee on the Delaware, in Pennsylvania's Po- 
cono mountains, for a week-long, hard- 
working seminar on job evaluation. Aside 
from the subject, the seminar was unusual, if 
not unique, in several respects. 

To begin with, the affair from start to 
finish was initiated, organized and run by 
and for a handful of a single union's top 
officials. Chiefly responsible was Lee W. 
Minton, a member of the executive board of 
AFL-CIO and president of the International 
in the glass container and fiber glass in- 
dustry. Another unusual element was the 
location of the meeting, far from the dis- 
tractions of a business setting, where the 
participants could concentrate for five full 
working days on the subject in hand. It was 
interesting too that, rather than a college 
professor, the union group chose a member 
of a management consultant firm—Donald 
A. (Scotty) Crawford, a labor arbitrator 
associated with Edward N. Hay & Associ- 
ates of Philadelphia—to conduct the 
seminar. 

Behind the seminar was the fact that 
the recently signed national labor agree- 
ment had for the first time included a pro- 
vision recognizing the need for job evalu- 
ation in the many companies in the 
industry that do not already have it. Lee 
Minton wanted his top union negotiators 
to be thoroughly acquainted with job 
evaluation principles and methods so that 


they would be better able to represent the 
union membership in negotiations on the 
matter with employers. Among officials he 
summoned to the meeting were Raymond 
H. Dalton, International vice president, 
Howard A. Taylor, treasurer, Dale D. 
Clutter, special assignments officer, J. 
Belton Warren, director of organization, 
and Clarence E. Parry, director of research 
and education. The “‘students’’ came from 
across the country and from Canada. 

Harry Welsh, personnel manager of 
Owens-Illinois, one of the biggest em- 
ployers in the industry, opened the seminar 
with a brief talk and a showing of the 
company’s demonstration film on job 
evaluation. After that, ‘‘Scotty’’ Crawford 
took over. He reports that his small “‘class”’ 
drove him harder than any group he ever 
taught in his four or five years at Stanford; 
they were eager to learn all they could and 
kept at it four to five hours a day. Even 
before the meetings ended, the participants 
were already promoting the idea of another 
seminar within six months to get more 
depth. 

To my mind, this constructive and 
business-like action, designed to train 
union leaders to deal intelligently with a 
matter of importance, is more character- 
istic of the U.S. labor movement today 
than are the shenanigans which get so 
much publicity. It’s too bad that fraud and 
corruption are so much more newsworthy 
than the honest efforts of able labor leaders. 

H.M.T. 


RENTING HELP INSTEAD OF HIRING 


HEN a big consumer magazine like 
The Saturday Evening Post features a 
business service editorially, with half a 
dozen pictures and all the trimmings— 


that’s mews. Under the heading ‘Boom in 
Part-time Jobs’’, an article by William 
Barry Furlong in the June 15 Post described 
what the sub-head called ‘a new system of 
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providing interesting profitable jobs for 
people who work only when they feel like 
it."’ An interesting coincidence was that 
the June issue of Personnel Journal, coming 
out on the same day as the Post issue, carried 
the first of a series of advertisements for 
Manpower Inc. (805 N. Plankinton Ave., 
Milwaukee) one of the firms named in the 
Post article. 

The “‘new system’ isn’t quite as new as 
the story made out. Business Week wrote 
it up more than two years ago. The Christian 
Science Monitor and other publications had 
taken notice even earlier. Poor Richard's 
Almanack, house organ of Philadelphia's 
Poor Richard Club of advertising men, 
some time ago started out a story like this: 


Always there seems to be something new 
popping up just when we think we have every- 
thing tabulated and classified. At least it is 
novel to us when we first hear of it even though 
it may have been going on for quite a while. 
Such an addition to our own fund of information 
came this year when (we) found it necessary to 
obtain regular part-time service in our office. It 
was desirable to add such help without at the 
same time increasing the bookkeeping load by 
the addition of tax and social security records. 
The answer was found in a service working under 


the name of Manpower. Any type of office help for 
part-time, peak loads, vacation relief, or similar 
demands is available through Manpower... . 


The piece by Dr. Louis W. Sipley, 
director of the American Museum of 
Photography, went on to explain that 
needed people are rented from the agency 
and remain on the agency payroll. Thus the 
agency takes care of the withholding tax, 
social security, workmen’s compensation 
and so on. Another advantage is that the 
company needing temporary help escapes 
the considerable costs of hiring, with its 
testing and screening, the entry of records 
and so on. 

Manpower is far from alone in the 
business of supplying emergency help. The 
Post article points out that, while there 
were less than a dozen such agencies over 
the country ten years ago, now there are 
more than forty with offices in New York 
City alone. Among other firms mentioned 
were Office Services, Workman Service, and 
the Russell Kelly Office Service. It is esti- 
mated that 814 millions of part-time workers 
were employed in the summer of 1956, 
while during the Christmas season the 
number probably exceeds fifteen millions. 


PROFITS ESSENTIAL TO GOOD RELATIONS 


nN Industrial Relations Director of the 
Rheem Manufacturing Company, New 
York City, had just been transferred to a 
plant where they have weekly meetings 
attended by all managers and foremen. Our 
thanks to Robert G. Belote, Rheem's 
director of industrial relations, for sending 
us a copy of the talk made by the new man 
at the first such meeting he attended. Mr. 
Belote believes that it “‘includes some 
pretty good philosophy for an industrial 
relations man."’ Parts of the talk follow: 


Since this is my first week at this plant, I am 
not in a position to make a report to you for the 
industrial relations department or to discuss 
specific problems. However, I do welcome this 


opportunity to discuss generally some of the 
basic fundamentals of harmonious relations be- 
tween management and employees which we 
will be trying to establish and maintain. 

First, if we are to have a healthy relation- 
ship and a lasting one, we must have 2 profitable 
operation. Both management and employees 
must, at all times, keep uppermost in their 
minds the basic truth that the greatest measure 
of well-being to the employees and the stock- 
holders lies in the success of the company. The 
success of the company depends upon the ability 
of management to sell our services in the form of 
products, and it is the responsibility of each 
employee, whether in management or on the 
production line, to do everything that he can 
to make it easier for management to sell his 
service. 
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If we are successful and prosperous, a good 
working relationship comes fairly easily and, 
by the same token, prosperity and success come 
easier where there is a good working relation- 
ship. 

One of the fundamentals of running a profit- 
able plant and maintaining a harmonious rela- 
tionship between management and employees is 
a sound communications program, one that pro- 
vides the means of letting people know what's 
going on, one that gives them the bad news as 
well as the good news. I hope that, with ap- 
proval of our management, we will be able to 
re-establish a plant paper. I hope we can make 
use of group meetings such as these to be fol- 
lowed up with employee letters, to bring about 
improved communications and a better under- 
standing of our problems. 

A good climate for cooperation can exist 
only where there is understanding, and under- 
standing cannot exist without knowledge. 
Therefore, it seems to me that one of the most 
important ingredients of good employee rela- 
tions is the free interchange of information. A 
sound relationship requires not only mutual 
confidence and respect for one another, but also 
sufficient knowledge and understanding that 
either party can, in most cases, predict inadvance 
what the other's viewpoint will be with respect 
to any particular problem. Surprise actions on 
either side do not tend to build confidence and 
respect. 

Another fundamental for good relations is a 
fair day’s pay for a fair day's work, and this can 
just as well be reversed and call for a fair day's 
work for a fair day’s pay. Regardless of what 
surveys show as to what men want most from 
their jobs, pay is important. It is the one thing 
they get out of their jobs that is not called a 
fringe benefit. It is the basic reason men work; 
so, a fair day’s pay is important and a fair day's 
work is why an employer pays an employee. If 
there is not value received both ways, fair pay 
for the work done and a fair day’s work for the 
pay received, one or the other will be unhappy 
and a sound relationship is impossible. 

Most students of labor relations will tell 
you that one of the fundamentals of harmonious 
relations is a recognition of the political nature 
of labor unions, that union representatives are 
elected officers and they must act to protect their 
own status. If they are left uninformed or are 


put in a bad light in the eyes of their fellow 
members, they will usually be pretty hard to get 
along with. 

I do not disagree with this. I believe it is 
true because it fits in with the nature of man. 
But I also believe that it is equally important to 
recognize that the foremen are the key men in 
management-employee relations. They represent 
the company to the employee. They determine 
more than anyone else what an employee thinks 
of his job and his company. What happens to an 
employee at his work place, the relationship he 
enjoys or suffers in his day-to-day tasks, is of 
paramount importance. It is the foreman who 
governs this day-to-day relationship. Therefore, 
his status must be protected. 

It should be clear to all that the foreman is 
a part of management, the part that gets the job 
done. He administers the labor agreement and 
he should be the one who settles grievances. The 
industrial relations department's function is to 
help the foreman and the production manager, 
not to take over their jobs. 

Before I close, I think I should say that I 
know of no magic formula to prevent problems 
from arising or to make them disappear; but, if 
we tackle them one by one and try to under- 
stand human nature and put ourselves in the 
other fellow’s place, I believe we can reasonably 
resolve all the problems that do arise. By work- 
ing together, we can bring about a better under- 
standing and a more profitable operation which 
will mean more security and better jobs for all 
of us. ; 





The popular assumption has been that there is a positive 
relationship between employee morale and efficiency. Studies con- 
ducted by the University of Michigan Institute of Soctal Research 
now seem to indicate that low morale may lead to greater efficiency. 
While the findings are tentative, many personnel doctrines will be 
upset if it is found that the best workers are maladjusted, discon- 
tented, disloyal, and low in morale. Once again, further research is 
necessary before personnel managers can definitely assert that they 
can improve employee morale or that it is desirable to do so. 

William H. Knowles 
in Personnel Management— 
A Human Relations Approach 
(American Book Company) 








CONSTRUCTIVE CONTRIBUTIONS to the theory 
and practice of INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


: 
Personality and Organization 


THE CONFLICT BETWEEN SYSTEM 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL 


By CHRIS ARGYRIS 


Research Project Director, 
Labor and Management Center, Yale University } 





Why do people behave the way they do in organi- 
zation? What are the basic components of organi- 
zation? How does organization tend to evolve? 
What is wrong with management practice in dealing 
with the individual? 

This book takes a hard look at the wealth of 
current thinking and practice on the human factor 
in organization. At the same time it integrates the 
research literature on human behavior in industry, 
business, unions and government. It shows how 
strong, dynamic leadership, management controls, 
and human relations programs often reinforce 
the basic causes of employee-antagonism rather 
than decrease them. 

The author concludes with a workable theory of 
organization based on empirical data, a theory 
which helps make sense of existing knowledge and 
points to areas requiring further exploration. 


$4.00 





Human Relations for Management 


THE NEWER PERSPECTIVE 
Edited by EDWARD C. BURSK 


Editor, Harvard Business Review 






The best of current thinking by leading author- 
ities on the subjects of communication, adminis- 
tration, supervision, and personnel relations, 
distilled from the pages of one of America’s most 
distinguished business magazines. A score of con- 
tributors from business, industry, and labor have 
produced a balanced and broadly inclusive text 
with practical applications for management and 
all students of industrial relations. 

Among the contributors: Robert Wood Johnson, 
Abram Collier, Wendell Johnson, Carl R. Rogers, 
F. J. Roethlisberger, Chris Argyris, Robert Ware 
Straus, and Solomon Barkin. 

‘«. , . a book which tempts the reviewer to parade 
superlatives. . . Don’t look here for ‘techniques’ 
é and ‘gimmicks’; the book is about the spirit which 
e —_ is the foundation of successful personnel adminis- 
tration.”—Personnel Journal $5.00 


DTT 
At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 











INFLUENCING EmpiLoyze Benavior. By 
Richard P. Calhoon and C. A. Kirkpatrick. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1956. 312 pages. $5.00. 


The subhead on the jacket of this book 
promises to tell the supervisor ‘‘What to 
say and how to say it to secure your em- 
ployees’ best efforts.’" To my mind, the 
book does that as well as any I have seen. 
A supervisor who is intent on improving 
himself and who has what it takes to 
benefit from the printed word could study 
it by himself quite profitably. Or it could be 
used as a text im a training course; each 
chapter ends up with role-play situations or 
problems for discussion. 

Among the ten chapter headings are: 
Why employees behave as they do, Demon- 
strations you can use, Removing resistance 
and opposition, Closing the interview 
successfully, Expanding your influence, 
Writing more effectively, A program for 
self-improvement. The authors are pro- 
fessors in the School of Business Admin- 
istration at the University of North 
Carolina. Professor Kirkpatrick also au- 
thored ‘‘Salesmanship: Helping Prospects 
Buy"’, which may explain this book’s 
strong emphasis on methods and terms 
brought over from the sales field. 

In reading this and other recent 
volumes intended to help the supervisor, 
one begins to wonder whether they aren't 
taking in too much territory. It appears 
that the supervisor is now expected to be 
the very pattern of perfection. The question 
is whether we aren't setting our sights so 
high that the average supervisor will 
despair of ever learning all that’s expected 
of him, and bog down at the fairly com- 
fortable level where he is. 
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For example, is it really important that 
most supervisors study even 33 pages on 
“Writing More Effectively,’’ and learn the 
characteristics of good style, the principles 
of unity, coherence, clarity and emphasis, 
the choice of words, sentence construction, 
sentence length, common mistakes, and so 
on? If it is important, wouldn't it be better 
to refer the supervisor to a book that con- 
centrates on that subject rather than sand- 
wiching it between chapters on supervision? 

H.M.T. 


SATISFACTIONS IN THE Wuits-CoLiar Jos. 
By Nancy C. Morse. University of Michi- 
gan, Institute for Social Research, Ann 
Arbor, 1953. 235 pages. $3.50. 


This book is a product of the Human’ 
Relations Program of the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan. The 
author analyzes data from a survey of em- 
ployees in a large organization, the pur- 
pose being to show the relationship of 
variables to employee satisfaction. The idea 
of employee satisfaction took in (a) 
Intrinsic job satisfaction, (b) Financial and 
job-status satisfaction, and (c) Company 
involvement. 

Among the author's interpretations of 
her data are that: (1) Education increases 
the strength of needs for pay and job status. 
(2) General, as opposed to close, super- 
vision increases the strength of needs for 
skill, varied work, and for pay and job 
status. If general supervision is not ac- 
companied by ability to influence superiors, 
there will be less satisfaction. (3) The need 
for skilled, varied work is quite widespread 
in the white-collar population and those 
who are doing highly-routine work will 
tend to be less satisfied with their jobs than 
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those doing skilled, varied work. (4) The 
need for pay and job status increases as the 
employee grows older. This growing need, 
if not adequately fulfilled, leads to a dis- 
crepancy between the level the individual 
aspires for in the hierarchy and where he is. 
This, of course, leads to dissatisfaction. 
(5) In a company with high prestige in the 
community and favorable working con- 
ditions, there is high involvement in the 
company when the individual enters. This 
period is followed by an evaluation of what 
the company provides for those actually 
working in it, and a drop in involvement. 
Then, as the individual remains in the 
company for a number of years, there is an 
adjustment to it and consequently greater 
involvement. 

One very interesting finding is that the 
section leader using general rather than 
close supervision methods increases the 
identity of the workers with their work 
situation. This greater involvement causes 
greater satisfaction only if their needs are 
also better satisfied. Although this is but one 
study and doesn’t necessarily paint a com- 
plete picture, it is excellent for obtaining 
impressions of employee problems and or- 
ganizational effectiveness. 

EuGENE EMERSON JENNINGS 
Associate Professor of Management 
Michigan State University 


ExecuTive CAREERS FOR WoMEN. By Frances 
Maule. Harper & Brothers, New York, 


1957. 205 pages. $3. 


For a girl in your office who has 
personality, talent and ambition to reach a 
supervisory or higher managerial job, I 
cannot recommend this book too highly. 
She'll love it. The book is friendly, lively 
and wise. It calls spades spades, but does it 
in a way that should challenge the young 
woman rather than discourage her. She is 
told something of what it takes to be an 
executive, what higher-level jobs are most 
accessible to women, what various kinds of 
business offer to women. Chapters 11, 12 
and 13 give tips for the business woman on 
behavior and dress, discuss the husband-or- 
career question, talk plainly about “‘what's 
holding you back?’’ Of course there's no 
law against an ambitous young man en- 
joying the book too, but this is definitely 
for the girls; and he has plenty for himself. 
Miss Maule (Mrs. Edwin Bjorkman) started 
on a Denver newspaper at 19, later was a 
copywriter with the J. Walter Thompson 
advertising agency for ten years, then 
became editor of what is now The National 
Business Woman, published by the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs. Seven earlier books are to 
her credit. 

H.M.T. 


ON OTHER MAGAZINE MENUS 


ListENING TO Pgopie. By Ralph G. Nichols 
and Leonard A. Stevens in the September- 
October Harvard Business Review; about 
eight pages. The full heading points out 
that ‘‘the busy executive spends 80% of his 
time listening to people and still doesn’t 
hear half of what is said.’’ The article 
differs from some that you've read on the 
importance of listening; it goes beyond 
generalities, details some listening faults, 
and gives some improvement suggestions. 
The material comes from the authors’ book 


Are You Listening, scheduled for September 
publication by McGraw-Hill. In the same 
issue: the “‘Annual Report on Executive 
Compensation’’ by Arch Patton of Mc- 
Kinsey & Co.; 12 pages with tables and 
graphs. 





Way Younc Pzopitze Won't Take CHANCEs. 
By Bill Davidson in the September issue of 
Redbook Magazine; about three pages. The 
author, who says he spoke with ‘‘hun- 
dreds’’ of high school and college officials 
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and students, personnel directors of large 
corporations and recent graduates looking 
for their first jobs, is saddened by the 
young people's emphasis on _ stability, 
security, faith and family. He finds that 
many observers are “‘troubled by what 
seems to them to be a loss of ambition, of 
initiative, of the inquiring mind and search- 
ing spirit which have accomplished so 
much in the growth of our country.” 
Graduates are concerned mostly with job 
security, pension plans, early retirement, 
comfortable housing. The Eugene Gilbert 
youth research organization asked 15,000 
high school students, ‘‘Would you prefer a 
low-paying job with security, or a sky’s- 
the-limit job with risks?’’; 67% voted for 
the low-pay secure job. Subhead of article 
asks, ‘‘How dangerous is the desire to be 
‘safe’?”’ 





ANOTHER KIND oF Pusitic Enemy—Union 
Usurpers like Jimmy Hoffa Are More 
Dangerous Than Their Gangster Pals. A 
full-page editorial in the September 9 
Life; one of the most outspoken pieces we've 
seen on this subject. “Yes, the lights are 
going out in a lot of places; they could even 
go out in all of free America if men like 
Jimmy Hoffa are allowed to have their 
sway. That is why we say he is Public 


Enemy No. 1. We say right here and now. 


that there is not enough room in this land of 
ours for both Jimmy Hoffa and a free labor 
movement worthy of the name."’ The piece 
says that Senator Frank Lausche of Ohio 
‘is prepared to back a federal ‘right to 
work’ bill which would forbid compulsory 
membership in any union.”’ 





Tuirp Man Grows 1n Importance. The 
number of cases going to arbitration is 
increasing, was greater in '56 than in '55 and 
is up again this year. So says a two-page 
story in September 7 Business Week. The un- 
named writer attributes the rise to longer 
labor contracts. The pay of arbitrators 


ranges upwards to $100 a day and sometimes 
is as much as $200. The higher-priced 
arbitrators may get the job done in less 
time, thus justifying the higher fee. Hearing 
days and study days work out about 50-50. 
A number of companies have permanent 
arbitrators, some on yearly retainer. Arbi- 
tration decisions in discipline cases are 
going more to management. 





SHouLtp You Bg Forcep To Retire at 65? 
U. S. News © World Report, September 13, 
four pages, states the pros and cons. Some 
companies let rank-and-file employees work 
beyond 65, but not executives. You can 
measure the value of lower people but a top 
manager may go ‘‘over the hill’’ without 
your finding out until the company is in 
trouble—and then it’s too late. You get the 
idea that retirement policies are being 
relaxed. In the same issue: business’ pension 
costs keep rising. Welfare benefits now cost 
11.7 billions a year. 





I Am a Kipnaper or Sorts. The subhead 
says: ‘‘An industry ‘recruiter’ reveals the 
tricks of talent hunters who raid rival 
companies for engineers. He tells how to 
comb a college campus.’’ A lively 3-page 
anonymous feature in the September 14 
Saturday Evening Post. The writer who, by 
his own admission, ‘‘plays by recruiting’s 
ground rules—rough and dirty’’, tells how 
for twelve years he has ‘‘coaxed, bribed, 
cajoled or shanghaied’’ engineers from 
campuses and rival companies. The story 
of how he “‘happened’’ to be on board a 
United plane, sitting beside a prize candi- 
date as he flew from Detroit to a job with 
Boeing in Seattle, and how he snatched this 
prize enroute for his own California 
company, sounds like a fiction thriller. The 
writer tells some words, repugnant to 
engineers, which are purged from the re- 
cruiters’ carefully calculated sales talks. 
Less experienced, but well heeled, re- 
cruiters may pick up some useful informa- 
tion here. 








Personnel Research 


Reviewed by Margaret W. Moore, Ph.D. 


Tue Usger’s Rote 1n ConstRucTING A 
Human Retations Test. By Aaron J. 
Spector, Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala- 
bama. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 2, 
Summer, 1957, 145-156. 


The construction of a test involves 
value judgments as well as statistical con- 
siderations. These value judgments are 
frequently neglected in describing a new 
testing instrument, and the impression is 
given that all test construction procedures 
are very technical and beyond the compre- 
hension of the average consumer. This 
author feels that the consumer ought to 
know more about the judgments which are 
a part of the construction procedure in order 
to determine whether a given test is suit- 
able for his use. 

This paper describes the kinds and 
number of non-statistical judgments which 
are made in the course of producing a new 
test. An Attitudes Test in Human Re- 
lations which was made for the Air Force 
is used as an illustration. However, the 
judgments made here are fairly typical of 
those found in the construction of other 
tests. Whether or not one is interested in 
testing human relations, he will find the 
discussion of value ‘in understanding how 
any test is produced. 

The discussion ceriters on the following 
four questions: What is the Training Sup- 
posed to Change? How Measure the Attitude 
Change? What is a Correct Answer? Who 
Should Be Used as Subjects? 

The meaning of a high or low score on 
a test depends upon the non-statistical de- 
cisions made during the construction of a 
test. Consumers should demand more in- 
formation about these judgments. The 
author feels that specialists get so involved 
in the technical details of their work that 
they tend to gloss over the highly important 
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logical and value judgments which they 
have made. 


A Ssconp Loox at Pgrsonauity TEstT 
VauipaTion. By Raymond Hedberg and 
Brent Baxter, The Prudential Insurance 
Company of America. Personnel Psychology, 
Vol. to, No. 2, Summer, 1957, 157-160. 


A previous study of good and poor 
life insurance salesmen using the Guilford- 
Zimmerman Temperament Survey did not 
show statistically significant differences 
between the groups based on item analysis 
or differences in mean scores. This dis- 
couraging result might have been the end 
of the research, but the authors decided to 
examine the raw score distributions on 
each of the sub-tests. 

Standard deviations were calculated 
for each sub-test, and on two of the sub- 
tests the “‘low’’ group was found to have 
statistically larger standard deviations. 
In other words, the low agents were much 
more heterogeneous. This suggested the use 
of a cut-off score. It was found that by using 
a cut-off score of 18 on Sub-test A that 
19% of the ‘‘low”’ agents could be rejected 
at the cost of losing none of the “‘high”’ 
agents. Similar results were found on Sub- 
test B. The authors were very pleased when 
this useful difference held up in a cross- 
check sample of other life insurance sales- 
men. They conclude that these two sub- 
scales will be a valuable addition to the 
selection process. The possibility of using 
a cut-off score is often overlooked in at- 
tempts to validate an instrument used for 
selecting workers. 


A Cweckxiist For DIFFERENTIATING EN- 
GINEERING Joss. By Marvin D. Dunnette, 
Minnesota Mining and Mfg. Co., and 
George W. England, University of Min- 
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nesota. Personnel Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 2, 
Summer, 1957, 191-198. 


The Industrial Relations Center of the 
University of Minnesota is undertaking a 
study to develop and cross-validate special 
scoring keys to be applied to the Strong 
test which will discriminate among four 
types of engineers. In order to do this it 
was necessary to prepare a short, easily ad- 
ministered check list of job duties which 
could be completed by each engineer par- 
ticipating in the study. This check list 
served as a guide in classifying each par- 
ticipant in one of the four categories: Pure 
Research, Development, Production, and 
Sales. 

This article describes the development 
of the check-list and the steps which were 
taken to determine its reliability and 
validity. Assigned weights of one or two 
were given to the items on the job descrip- 
tion checklist which discriminated between 
the categories. The keys thus developed 
were used to score the job description 
checklist responses of the independent 
groups which had been set aside for cross- 
validation purposes. Each engineer was 
assigned to the category for which he re- 
ceived the highest score. It was found that 
these assignments based on the checklist 
responses resulted in a large majority of 
accurate placements. Of the 172 cases, 139 
or 86% of the placements agreed with 
placement based on more detailed analyses 
of the jobs done by these engineers. 

The job duties on the job description 
checklist form a continuum from the func- 
tions of a pure research laboratory to the 
experiences of the salesman with his many 
personal contacts. The checklist is much 
simpler to administer to a large group of 
individuals than personal interviews or job 
observations would be. The development of 
this checklist makes possible the collection 
of information on engineers in a variety of 
firms and in widely separated areas, and 
will be particularly useful in making the 


new keys for scoring the Strong Vocational 
Interest Test for types of engineers. 


Supervisory Prosiems 1N Decision Mak- 
inc. By Lee E. Danielson and Norman 
R. F. Maier, University of Michigan. 
Personnel Psychology, Vol. 10, No. 2, Sum- 
mer, 1957, 169-180. 


This study was conducted in a large 
chemical company during a training pro- 
gram for supervisors. The men met in small 
groups of approximately 14 each, and a 
total of 154 pairs of supervisors partici- 
pated. Since it was impossible to have 
trained observers follow the supervisor 
around all day and observe the decision- 
making process, multiple role playing was 
used. This approximates the “‘real’’ situ- 
ation. It is practical, and it makes it possi- 
ble for different supervisors to work on the 
same problem. The role playing episode 
involved a foreman who was handling a 
possible violation of a safety regulation by 
a repairman. In each pair, one played the 
role of the foreman and the other that of the 
repairman. The emphasis was placed on the 
decision-making process of the foremen and 
the problems they encountered. At the end 
of the role playing the other members of 
the group of 14 supervisors evaluated the 
success of the foreman in increasing the 
safety of the workers under him. 

This article does not imply that there 
is any correct solution to problems involv- 
ing violations of safety regulations. But it 
does point out some of the aspects of the 
situation which the foreman must con- 
sider. In the first place he must have a 
clearly established objective. For example, 
if the foreman’s objective is to establish 
the worker's guilt or innocence, his ap- 
proach to a safety violation will be more 
limited than if his objective is increasing 
the safety of his workers. 

This is a very thoughtful article and 
one that should be studied by those who are 
concerned with the training of supervisors. 








Across the Editor's Desk 


Gleanings by Dorothy Bonnell 


With the Local Personnel Associations 





Tue NortTHERN CALIFORNIA TRAINING 
Directors’ Association has changed its 
name to Northern California Chapter, 
American Society of Training Directors. 
John Sindall is the newly elected president, 
Elmo Cornelison the first vice president, 
and Ralph Boynton second vice president. 
Copies of suggested duties and responsibil- 
ities were distributed to the incoming 
officers at the June executive council meet- 
ing. At the,same meeting the production 
manager of the local television station 
sketched some of the many possibilities in 
adult education that might tie in with 
training activities of firms in the Bay area. 
Included were typing, shorthand, safety, 
reading acceleration, languages, basic chem- 
istry and other subjects. Problems of up- 
grading employees were related to some of 
these subjects and the advantages of doing 
home-work with a pencil in one hand and a 
can of beer in the other were discussed. 
Further consideration of the possibilities for 
using the medium will be taken up by the 
new educational and workshops committee. 





Tue InpustriaL Revations Associ- 
ATION OF Cuicaco has chosen the following 
topics for 1957-58 conference groups: union- 
management relations; personnel manage- 
ment techniques; new developments in 
employee relations; problems of scientific 
and professional personnel; education and 
training. The meetings will be held at the 
dinner hour on either Tuesday or Thursday 
at the Chicago Bar Association. The con- 
ference group co-chairmen are C. T. Heusenk- 
veld, of Armour and Company, and I. M. 
Lieberman of the Toni Company. Frank H. 
Cassell, manager of industrial relations of 
Inland Steel Co., heads the Association. 
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Tue InpusTRIAL RELATIONS AssOcIATION 
or Detroit heard George E. Gullen, Jr., 
director of labor relations for American 
Motors Corporation, at the September 
meeting. Mr. Gullen spoke on ‘Industrial 
Relations and Mental Health."’ In addition 
to the regular nominal fee of ten dollars per 
company, the Association this year is re- 
questing an additional five dollars in dues to 
support its educational program. This pro- 
gram was started last year under the guid- 
ance of George Floridis and met with a 
good deal of success. During the year a 
number of industrial relations college 
students and some faculty members were 
guests of the Association. The expense was 
absorbed by a few of the companies, mainly 
those represented by officers and directors. 
Since it was felt that most of the member 
companies would like to contribute to the 
program it was decided to request the 
donation on the same invoice as the re- 
quired dues. 

Officers of the Detroit Association are: 
president, George McKnight, Timken De- 
troit Axle Division; first vice president, 
Forrest Ferguson, Burroughs Corporation; 
second vice president, Carl Alldread, Mc- 
Cord Corporation; secretary, Richard Cos, 
Chicago Rawhide Mfg. Co.; and J. P. 
Williams, King Seeley Corporation, treas- 
urer. 





THe PERSONNEL AND INDusTRIAL Re- 
LATIONS AssocIATION OF Los ANGELEs heard 
Senator John A. Murdy, Jr. talk on 
“Whither Bound California?’ at the July 
meeting. Having just completed a busy 
legislative session in Sacramento, Senator 
Murdy presented a penetrating analysis of 
what the future may hold for the state. His 
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evaluation stressed the headline problems of 
labor legislation and water resources. The 
July PIRAscope, news letter of the Associ- 
ation, contained a summary of labor 
legislation at the state legislature. The 
same issue reported on the executive de- 
velopment program at North American 
Aviation, Inc. The firm has been working 
for two years on the program. Primary ob- 
jective is to enable all members of the 
management team to improve their present 
job performance, according to John A. 
Peart, director, management development 
and training. Guiding principles include: 
development must be an on-the-job, day-to- 
day operating philosophy of every manage- 
ment member; it must be individual- 
centered, and the proper atmosphere, 
stimulation, guidance and opportunities 
should be supplied by the immediate supe- 
rior. 

Direction is from a 10-man committee 
of top executives, with the president as 
chairman. However, the line organization 
is responsible for operation. Individual 
development needs are determined first by a 
performance evaluation between the supe- 
rior and subordinate, and second, by a four- 
point appraisal covering: analysis of 
background and experience; individual 
appraisals independently made by five as- 
sociates; a short battery of personnel tests. A 
planned interview then is made, based on 
careful study of the above three factors. A 
written summary of all information is pre- 
pared for use by the superior in conjunction 
with information received from the per- 
formance evaluation. Mutual agreement 
then is reached on specific development 
action. 





THe Pusiic PERsoNNEL AsSOCIATION 
says in a recent issue of Personnel News that 
current manpower shortages and problems 
of recruitment are, according to a recent 
study of promotions made by the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission, leading to an 
awareness of the need for improved pro- 


motion plans in federal agencies. The 
Commission's staff is now discussing with 
employee organizations, agency represen- 
tatives, and other interested groups a re- 
vision of present practices which would 
require that promotions be made com- 
petitively. 

Another item in the News reports that 
the California State Employees’ Association 
concluded its first state-wide essay contest 
among high school students on the subject 
of the California merit system. The con- 
test produced fourteen winners in the 
state's junior and senior high schools, all 
of whom received government bonds rang- 
ing in value from twenty-five to one 
hundred dollars for their thoughts on 
“The California Merit System in Our 
Democracy.’’ The contest, whose purpose 
was to stimulate interest in the merit 
system, was received with such enthusiasm 
by students and educators that the Associ- 
ation is considering continuing the program 
in the fall. The contest led to the discovery 
that very little information on California's 
merit system is available to students in 
school and public libraries. The Associ- 
ation’s public relations committee is now 
working to improve this situation. 

Another interesting story tells about 
New York students who tried out as civil 
servants. Twenty-four New York state 
college students, who had completed their 
junior year, participated this summer in a 
ten-week work-study program with the 
state government. The program, now in its 
second year, is arranged so that the students 
are divided among fifteen agencies in 
Albany, though some have assignments 
that take them occasionally to other 
places. 

The students work on projects related 
to their college training and assemble at 
least once a week for informal sessions with 
top state officials. The state pays its student 
workers sixty dollars a week and provides 
them with free lodging in a state university 
dormitory in Albany. The state has under- 
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taken this program to stimulate interest in 
civil service careers, and to get more 
students to compete for civil service po- 
sitions. 





Tue SgaTTLE CHAPTER OF THE PaciFic 
NortHwest PErsoONNEL MANAGEMENT Asso- 
cIATION has had an economics discussion 
group demonstration on “The Mystery of 
Money."’ The purpose of these forums is to 
stimulate a keener interest and better un- 
derstanding of the free enterprise form of 
economy. The Economic Research Depart- 
ment of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce has published seventeen booklets 
for use as study guides for discussion 
groups to help civic-minded citizens be 
better informed and better able to combat 
the foes of our competitive enterprise 
system. Executives of member organizations 
were urged to attend the demonstration so 


that they would see the need of the forums 
and try them in their plants. Through 
these discussion series, the Association felt 
that supervisors could obtain more knowl- 
edge about our economy and be able to dis- 
cuss it intelligently with their employees. 

Besides the monthly dinner meetings, 
the Association has local luncheon groups 
which meet weekly. The Uptown Luncheon 
Group is discussing policies and practices 
of warm weather dress at work; handling 
requests for modification of office hours for 
the convenience of the employee; and the 
employment of women and minors. William 
Webster, Washington State merit system 
supervisor, addressed the group on ‘‘Func- 
tions and Problems of a State Merit 
Agency,’ and Arthur Chamberlin, regional 
representative of the United States Bureau 
of Veterans Re-Employment Rights, talked 
on re-employment rights of returning serv- 
icemen. 


Attending the Conferences and Courses 





TRAINING AS THE RESPONSIBILITY OF 
Line MANAGEMENT was stressed at the 
American Society of Training Directors Con- 
ference held in Forth Worth, Texas, this 
spring. It was brought out that the training 
director is a staff man who assists and 
helps line management with its training 
problems, but that better training is done if 
it can be done by line management. Popu- 
lation trends were discussed by J. T. 
O'Connell, undersecretary of labor, who 
spoke on “The Impact on Training of 
Future Manpower Needs."’ He pointed out 
that the composition of our labor force is 
changing quite rapidly and that there is a 
great need for better use of our manpower. 
Population trends indicate that in the near 
future there will be more women workers 
and also a great percentage of older workers. 
Both of these factors will increase the need 
for training. Management development was 
discussed at several of the sessions. At the 
Oil Industries Trainers’ Group, Dr. R. R. 


Blake of Southern Methodist University 
gave an excellent demonstration of using 
multiple role playing to bring out some 
points on human relations. In this demon- 
stration, students from the university acted 
out the parts for three different levels of 
management. The demonstration brought 
out difficulties in communication and un- 
derstanding in a chain of command. Total 
attendance at the conference was about 700. 
This year there were 14 different special- 
interest groups or trade groups that met 
just before or after the general conference. 





ResEARCH RgsouRCES AND REQUIRE- 
MENTs were described by Dale Yoder at the 
luncheon session of the tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Industrial Relations Research 
Association, held September 5, 6, 7 in New 
York. Mr. Yoder is director of the in- 
dustrial relations center at the University of 
Minnesota. At other sessions research re- 
ports were presented on: union and manage- 
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ment ties to political parties; intra-company 
research in industrial relations; economic 
security; union structure and policy; labor 
market studies; legislating democracy in 
unions; intra-union research; and personnel 
administration. 





Tue Nationa INpustRIAL CONFERENCE 
Boarp will hold its 380th meeting in 
Miiwaukee, November 21st. The business 
trend for 1958 will be considered at the 
first session. In 1957, business trends have 
been much more mixed than was expected 
and total activity has recently declined. 
Forecasters remain sharply divided on 
whether the last quarter will see an up- 
trend that will carry business to better 
levels in 1958. Sales and budget forecasts for 
1958 are thus likely to benefit from a close 
look at the developing trend of business just 
before the new year begins. The general 
setting will be described by Martin R. 
Gainsbrugh, chief economist, national in- 
dustrial conference board; retail trade by 
Arthur Rosenbaum, manager, economic re- 
search department, Sears, Roebuck and 
Company; automobiles by William C. 
Flaherty, director of business research, 
Chrysler Corporation; capital goods by 
William P. Carlin, economist, Republic 
Steel Corporation; construction by Robin- 
son Newcomb, of Robinson Newcomb 
Associates; and defense spending by Wilfred 
J. McNeil, assistant secretary of defense. 

Anthony Eastman, vice president, per- 
sonnel, Montgomery Ward and Company, 
presided over a panel discussion on control- 
ling labor costs in an inflationary period. 
Another panel dealt with tight money: 
prospects and business implications. The 
chairman was Eliot G. Fitch, president, 
Marine National Exchange Bank. The pros 
and cons of diversification was the topic for 
the final session under the leadership of 
W. F. Rockwell, Jr., president, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Company. 





THE 1957 INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


ON, Pusiic PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION 
was held in Montreal September 29 to 
October 3. A wide variety of subjects were 
considered at a number of concurrent 
sessions. The list includes the following: 
Executive development programs in action; 
seminar for civil service commissioners in 
smaller jurisdictions; putting perspective 
into public pay policies; improving the 
effectiveness of testing programs; round- 
table for personnel officers in U. S. and 
Canadian federal departments; yardsticks 
for measuring personnel program effective- 
ness; labor relations in the public service; 
the older worker in the public service; the 
personnel program of the Canadian Royal 
Mounted Police; removing the unsatis- 
factory employee; perennial classification 
problems in large agencies; managing per- 
sonnel records; the federal civil service, new 
paths to progress; personnel problems in 
fire and police departments; brainstorming 
personnel problems; employee performance 
evaluation re-examined; positive promotion 
policies; a session for state merit system 
officials... . That's only half the list, 
but it’s plain to see that it must have been 
difficult for delegates to choose the most 
valuable meeting to attend. 





CHANGE, CHALLENGE AND CONFIDENCE 
were the key words for the 19th annual 
Pacific Northwest Personnel Management 
Association conference, held in October in 
Seattle. Among the speakers were Myles 
Mace, vice president, Litton Ind., Inc., of 
Beverly Hills, California; Tex Johnston, 
chief of Flight Test, Boeing Airplane 
Company, Seattle; and Sam G. Baker, 
general manager, Organic Chemistry Dept., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours, Wilmington, 
Delaware. 





WILL your Firm BE ‘ExgcuTive Poor”’ 
BY 1960? asks the School of Printing 
Management in Philadelphia. The Printing 
Industries of Philadelphia, Inc., state that 
“coincident with the rapid expansion of 
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industry presently underway in the Dela- 
ware Valley, is an ever-increasing shortage 
of qualified executive personnel. Authori- 
tative reports indicate that by 1960 this 
scarcity will become more acute than ever 
before in the history of Philadelphia in- 
dustry. .. . To meet this challenge, Print- 
ing Industries of Philadelphia now offers a 
unique educational program designed to 
equip the young executive with the basic 
tools he will need to qualify for a responsi- 
ble position in the printing industry. In 
recognition of the comprehensive demands 
of the printing industry on its executives, 
the PIP Trade School and Education Com- 
mittee has carved from its existing evening 
school program three major fields of study: 
production management, financial manage- 
ment, and sales management. Through a 
combination of required and elective PIP 
printing courses, plus related general sub- 
jects on the college or university level, ex- 
ecutive trainees can receive the broad 
integrated background their increasing 
responsibilities will require.’ The Printing 
Industries of Philadelphia Inc., have offices 
at 1900 Cherry St. Edward L. Guenther is 
the educational director. 





Executive Action, A CoursE 1N IN- 
DIVIDUAL ErrsctTivENEss, is offered by the 
American Management Association. There are 
three units of one week each. The fee for the 
full course of three units is $750, which 
includes tuition, course material, and 
lunches. The course meets at AMA head- 
quarters in the Sheraton-Astor Hotel, 1515 
Broadway, Times Square, New York. Ac- 
cording to the brochure the course is 
planned for businessmen whose broad re- 
sponsibilities call for executive action skills 
of the highest order. It deals with the 
principles, skills and methods of manage- 
ment leadership: decision making, com- 
munication, motivation, morale. The major 
emphasis throughout the course is on 
action-training—on actual practice to de- 
velop skill. Participants meet in small 





groups to work out together common 
operating problems that require a definite 
kind of action. The course makes use of the 
latest applicable findings of management 
experience and experimental research in 
industry, and of new developments in the 
social sciences. 





How Your YOUNGSTER CAN CHOOSE 
Bots A Jos AND Scuoot is described in an 
article by Vance Packard in the September 
issue of Poputar Science. Industry is filling 
an urgent need for trained employees by 
financing their education, with full pay, on 
company time. Firms across America are 
paying young men and women good wages 
while educating them at company expense. 
They are spending tens of millions of dollars 
each year just to send employees to school, 
to learn to be everything from salesmen to 
doctors of philosophy. “‘The most exciting 
on-the-job schooling I encountered,’ says 
Packard, “‘is that conducted by General 
Dynamics, which makes atomic submarines, 
guided missiles and supersonic bombers. It 
has developed a vast program of instruction 
for the reason that many of its subjects are 
so out-of-this-world that most colleges 
don’t teach them! At the atomic-sub plant 
in Groton, Connecticut, for example, the 
company developed a course in ‘elementary 
nuclear physics’ to help employees under- 
stand what they were doing. The company- 
prepared textbook has since been adopted 
by many U.S. schools. Seminars on astro- 
nautics are held for employees at the missile 
plant in San Diego. Students learn about 
missile-control systems, space propellants— 
and even about problems of space flight. At 
its Fort Worth plant, General Dynamics is 
spending hundreds of thousands of dollars 
teaching employees everything from blue- 
print reading to new concepts of aerody- 
namics. For many of its courses it brings 
faculty members from Southern Methodist 
University right into the plant—employees 
on the job can thus even earn university 
credit.’’ Other companies offer scholarships 
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for evening school work at local colleges, 
or even for on-campus work. Many firms 
cooperate with colleges or universities to 
work out programs of alternate work and 


study periods. The article gives complete 
and well-organized information on the sub- 
ject and should be of interest to personnel 


people. 


Glancing at the New Publications 





Tue Typicat Company PresipENT— 
among a group recently surveyed by the 
American Management Association—is an 
energetic man who works ten or fifteen 
hours beyond his company’s normal work 
week, spends six or seven weeks a year 
traveling on business, and has a hard time 
finding enough hours for his wife and two 
or three children, golf, reading, and com- 
munity service. He is about fifty years old, 
earns an average of $68,000 a year, owns his 
own home and two or more cars. 

This portrait of the company president 
today emerges from the AMA survey of 335 
member company presidents. The complete 
results of the study appear in the September 
issue of the Association's monthly mag- 
azine, The Management Review. These men 
head companies with sales of from less than 
a million a year to several billions; average 
sales were $65 millions in 1955. Their per- 
sonal incomes range from $13,500 a year to 
more than $400,000. Roughly speaking, the 
president’s salary varies directly with 
company sales, but there are many ex- 
ceptions. The presidents in the survey came 
from small towns and cities in 40 states and 
six countries. And they have scattered 
almost as widely. Few are still living in 
their home towns; many have moved 
several times. 

Fourteen per cent became presidents 
because of family ownership and control, 
but most of the group credit their advance- 
ment to a combination of enterprise, hard 
work, and ability. About a fifth of the 
presidents worked their way up through 
the marketing side of the business; the pro- 
portion is higher among the younger men. 
About a sixth made the climb through 
production; about an eighth through 


finance; more than a third, through diversi- 
fied jobs in all three fields. All other fields 
combined—engineering, general manage- 
ment, personnel—produced fewer than 15 
per cent of the presidents. 

Aside from lack of time, their most 
pressing day-to-day business problems con- 
cern dealings with people. They worry 
about their own lack of patience and tact: 
about their inability to make decisions 
directly affecting individuals; about lack of 
enthusiasm, ability and responsibility in 
their subordinates; about relationships 
among their subordinates; about com- 
munication, delegation, teamwork, ap- 
praisal, development of successors. The 
presidents are family men, with two or 
three children each, who manage to spend 
twenty to forty hours a week with their 
families. They take at least two to four 
weeks of vacation a year. The largest 
number travel on their vacations. For any 
personnel men planning to make president, 
here's the blueprint. 





Yarpsticks FOR HuMAN RELATIONS 
TRAINING is the title of a new publication 
from the Institute of Industrial Relations, 
University of California. The authors are 
Irving R. Weschler, Robert Tannenbaum, 
and John H. Zenger, of the human relations 
research group of the Institute. The Group 
was organized as an inter-disciplinary re- 
search group during September 1951, and 
was granted major financial support during 
its first three years by the U. S. Office of 
Naval Research. The authors start out by 
saying that firms should be able to discover 
the return on their investments in human 
relations programs. The evaluation problem 
involves the setting of objectives, the train- 
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ing process and finally the evaluation itself. 
Sensitivity training, as worked out by the 
research group, has as its goals greater self- 
understanding; understanding others; in- 
sight into interpersonal relations; rec- 
ognizing the culture; and developing 
behavioral flexibility. The training process 
puts the emphasis on feeling, deals with 
resistance to change, with frustration and 
learning, sets the proper atmosphere; puts 
the responsibility on the trainee, and is 
carried out in horizontally structured 
groups and functionally structured groups. 
The old ways of evaluating—through the 
testimony of the trainees, tests of knowl- 
edge, the trainer's reactions, statistical 
data, and observations made by peers, 
superiors or subordinates—are unreliable 
and inaccurate. New evaluation methods 
are being developed. They include pro- 
jections: the trainees’ projections of their 
own deep-seated attitudes on tests designed 
to draw forth training-relevant responses 
are analyzed. There are critical incident 
observation forms; forced choice observa- 
tion forms; and sociometric tests. The 
pamphlet is available at one dollar from 
the Institute of Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles 24. 
It is stimulating and helpful reading, clearly 
written, easy to understand. But personally 
I continue to maintain that human relations 
simply exist. They cannot be “‘trained’’ or 
““taught’’—we can learn to like each other, 
or hate each other, we can try to teach 
people to work together efficiently, but we 
can't “‘train human relations.’’ Anyone else 
object to the phrase? 





A Gut1pgE ON PgRsONNEL POoLIcigs FOR 
Emptoyers or Pusric Heatta Nurses has 
been prepared by the Department of Public 
Health Nursing, National League for 
Nursing, 2 Park Avenue, New York 16. 
The price is $1.50. The material is factual 
and practical, presented in almost outline 
form, easy to work with. The booklet deals 
with personnel administration including 


agency policies, establishment of agency 
policies, the governing board, personnel 
committee, staff association, the admin- 
istration of policies, merit system prin- 
ciples. The recruitment and employment of 
public health nursing personnel is dis- 
cussed under the following headings; re- 
cruiting nurses for an agency; recruitment 
materials; recruiting for public health 
nursing; promotions; selection of appli- 
cants; employment of a nursing director; 
employment of older nurses; termination of 
service. Other subjects considered in the 
pamphlet are staff development, staff edu- 
cation, establishing a salary plan, trans- 
portation, health programs, residence, re- 
tirement, liability insurance, uniforms, 
establishing a position classification plan, 
and student personnel policies. 





‘Let us Never Lose ConFipENCE THAT 
THE Propie, given the facts accurately, 
fairly, and on time, will make the right 
decision,’ says Stanley H. Hobson, pres- 
ident of the George D. Roper Company of 
Rockford, Illinois, manufacturers of gas 
ranges, in a new publication just issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. The publication is a case study of 
Roper’s employee and community relations 
program. It is the fourth such study made 
by the National Chamber in recent years. 
Earlier case histories examined practices in 
employee and community relations at 
Standard Register Company, Dayton, Ohio; 
Steel Improvement and Forge Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and the Ansul Chemical 
Company, Marinette, Wisconsin. 

In an introduction to the study, Mr. 
Hobson tells how his company of 1,200 
employees experienced a normal growth 
over the years until one day company 
officials discovered they no longer knew 
their employees by first names—no longer 
was there a free-and-easy mingling be- 
tween employees and management. Roper 
employees were organized in 1946. Mr. 
Hobson reports, and he _ subsequently 
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learned how it felt to have his employees 
go out on strike. In the wake of these con- 
ditions, Roper turned to the supervisor for 
help in building an effective employee 
communications program. 

The case study dissects Roper’s oral 
and written communications with em- 
ployees and the public. It explains the four 
main defects Roper found in its super- 
visory program; the nine things Roper 
supervisors wanted to know about the 
company, and concludes with a 16-point 
checklist any employer can use to analyze 
his own employee communication program. 
Effective Employee and Community Relations 
is available from the Business Relations 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, 1615 H Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. for 50 cents a copy. 





Empitoyee EvaLuaTION, a review of 
current methods and a suggested new ap- 
proach, is the title of a pamphlet by 
Robert J. Batson, published by the Public 
Personnel Association. The Association is 
located at 1313 East 6oth St., Chicago 37, 
and the price of the publication is two 
dollars. How can public officials improve 
the process of employee performance evalu- 
ation? Can personnel officials and adminis- 


Looking Over the 


trators discover fresh, simple, workable 
ways to solve the perennial problem of 
rating employees satisfactorilye How can 
present evaluation systems—when required 
by law—be overhauled? What are the ele- 
ments of a sound philosophy of employee 
evaluation? These are among the questions 
answered in the report. Robert Batson is 
assistant professor at Western Michigan 
University. He was formerly personnel 
analyst with the Public Personnel Associ- 
ation. 

The report emphasizes what experience 
shows to be the more glaring faults of most 
present-day employee rating methods. Any 
public agency, says the author, which is 
contemplating the installation of a rating 
system should be especially aware of the 
following warnings and words of advice 
offered by rating system ‘‘veterans.”’ 

1. One form can't serve all purposes. 

2. A rating system is not self-oper- 
ating. 

3. Developing a rating system is a 
continuing process. 

4. Employees must understand how the 
system affects them. 

5. Rating costs money. 

6. A rating system is not a manage- 
ment panacea. 


Employee Magazines 





Harpware Mortuvats, Stevens Point, 
Wisconsin, gets out an unusually fine 
magazine, Notecaster. The company has 
offices from coast to coast, and the editor 
has taken advantage of the fact that em- 
ployees are frequently moved around, to 
publish a cheerful article on the benefits of 
change. He takes a ‘typical ‘Hardware’ 
family and follows them, with plenty of 
pictures, as they move around the country. 
“Have Ability ... will travel,’ he calls 
the piece. He quotes the employee as say- 
ing, “we look at each move as an ad- 
venture.’’ Four moves in ten years with 


Hardware, ‘“‘and we've enjoyed the ad-— 


venture of each of them."’ Carl figures he’s 
“probably one or more steps ahead of 
where I would have been had I not been 
willing to move about.’’ Ours, says the 
editor, is a nationwide company needing 
people with mobility in its management 
ranks. All people in the companies are con- 
stantly being scrutinized, for openings are 
always being staffed. A by-product, the 
article continues, of this personnel move- 
ment is that the Carl Bochenours find one 
office much like the other. Long-term 
employees in the companies say that HM 
people, although of varied personalities, 
have the same business philosophy. Those 
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people that remain with Hardware over the 
years are employees that find their personal 
beliefs compatible with the companies’ 
ways of doing business. ‘“This compatible 
atmosphere eliminates a lot of stress and 
strain in taking over a new job,”’ Carl said. 
He observed that the companies have made 
moving a lot easier by giving the four 
weeks’ additional pay. The story is a good 
illustration of how an imaginative editor 
can help eliminate personnel problems. 
After reading it Mrs. John Doe, who has 
been holding her husband back because she 
doesn’t want to leave home and friends, 
will be convinced that the chance to move is 
the best thing that could happen to them. 
Nice work. 





No Rockin’ Cuair . . . FOR THESE Re- 
TIRED Emptoyegs, according to an article 
in the Telegraph News. The magazine is 
published by the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, 60 Hudson St., New York, 13. 
Editor L. M. Shario has done a nice job, 
with pictures of lively ex-employees in 
exciting mew careers, after retirement. 
Drawings of rocking chairs covered with 
cobwebs, labelled ‘‘real antique,’’ ‘“‘out of 
order’’, and “‘for sale,’’ add a pleasant 
touch. At 72 ‘old lady Bale’ is a real spring 
chicken, says the story. Mrs. Genevieve 
Bale, retired Detroit Western Union Branch 
Manager, chats gaily of someone she calls 
“Old Lady Bale.’’ This old lady is a gay 
one. She retired in 1955 after 47 years 
service, but after nine months of retire- 
ment she decided she really belonged in the 
business world. Several firms were ready to 
hire a woman who in many years with one 
company had taken only two weeks sick 
leave but the potential employers flinched 
when they learned she was 70 years old. 
So she signed up with the Russell Kelly 
Office Service as a temporary worker, and 
now dashes to a variety of jobs: from 
sorting time cards for one major firm to 
helping split stock of another. Another 
retired worker does volunteer hospital 


work, while Wyatt S. Wood, former 
director of central office engineering and 
inside construction for Western Union, is 
now an interim assistant professor of en- 
gineering at the University of Florida. 





In a Szrizs CatteD THe Towns We 
Live In, Whirlpool Corporation's Pan- 
orama wrote up a post-prom party in La 
Porte, Indiana. It starts out like this: 
“It is 7:10 AM as we write this. We're 
sitting on a porch swing in front of a 
comfortable home in La Porte. Inside the 
house, eight teen-agers are eating break- 
fast. They have been up since yesterday 
morning and so have we. In a little while, 
they're going to a beach party on Lake 
Michigan. We are not... we're going to 
drag three weary bodies back to St. Joe 
before they have to come and get us with 
the white wagon.’’ The above lines, the 
article continues, were written in a weaving 
pencil scrawl very early in a morning in 
June. Some 13 hours before this, Panorama’s 
editor and two photographers had met 
16-year-old Carol Tufteland (daughter of 
La Porte division's Norm Tufteland) and 
18-year-old Wayne Davisson (brother of a 
former employee) and begun an all-night 
photographic watch on the pair as they 
danced and laughed their way through La 
Porte’s big Senior Prom and even bigger 
Post-Prom Party. It’s a good story . . . and 
the pictures, of course, are delightful. 





Tue G-E Lampmaker, put out by the 
Lamp Division of General Electric, is a 
16-page pocket-size magazine with an un- 
cluttered look. It uses about three good 
stories, and doesn’t bother with odds and 
ends. Layout is excellent, with good use of 
a second color, and some drawings to 
supplement the bold print and fine photo- 
graphs. The cover on a recent issue pictures 
the subject of a profile piece, as seen from 
underneath his glass-topped desk . . . well, 
it's a novel idea. The annual report is pub- 
lished in a chart, but the figures come to 
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life in an article called, ‘“‘How Much to 
Buy a Lathe?’’ It would probably surprise 
most people, the author points out, to 
know how much the company has to spend 
to keep them on the job each year—for 
machinery, buildings, payroll, research, 
raw materials, taxes, etc. For instance, last 
year General Electric had to sell more than 
$324,237 worth of products just to replace 
one lathe. (This does not surprise me. I’m 
used to the masculine idea of the price of 
new equipment: ‘‘Actually, darling, when 
you consider amortization, breakage, re- 
pairs, depreciation and so on, I’m going to 
have to earn two thousand dollars in order 
to buy that new dishwasher."") The ex- 
planation of the price of the new lathe given 
by the editor sounds very familiar. The 
actual cost of the new lathe was only 
$25,204. Amortization and resale value of 
the old lathe provided $9,080. A profit of 
$33,591 was necessary to buy the new 
machine, and in order to make that much 
profit the company had to sell $324,237. 
In a company magazine it makes good 
reading, and a convincing argument. 


Editors Welcome Your Ideas 


(Continued from page 214) 


authors who failed to make a duplicate of 
their manuscripts. 

6. Be sure to notify your editor whenever you 
send off a package. Tell him whether you 
sent it by mail or express. 

7. Be true to yourself. Do not write down 
to your audience in order to secure what you 
may feel is an easy path to publication. You 
may think that a clever, flippant, and ir- 
reverent manuscript will bring acceptance, 
but think of the violence you may be doing 
to your material. You are writing a serious 
work on your own subject, not a satire on 
something alien to you. Any editor can 
spot fundamental insincerity. 

If you are worried that your writing 
style is formidable, your editor will do all 


he can to retain the integrity of your ideas 
while helping you simplify and clarify the 
syntax. You will find this cooperative 
effort mutually rewarding. One of the 
greatest pleasures of the editing process is 
working with the author and seeing his 
creativity reach its own fruition. 

The fact that you attempt to write adds 
something unique to your experience. It 
projects you beyond the scope of your daily 
activities and brings you contact with new 
minds, new ideas. The printed word is the 
yeast for intellectual ferment. Many of 
your readers will not have heard of you, but 
your precepts will be set forth for all to see 
and profit by. The true satisfaction comes 
not so much from seeing your name in print 
as from stirring even one mind. 


POSITIONS WANTED 
(Continued from page 240) 


InpustRiAt Revations: 8 years experience all phases, includ- 
ing union contract negotiations and administration, griev- 
ance procedure, employment, job evaluation, foreman train- 
ing. Multi-plant experience. BS Cornell, M.A. Age 33, 
married, two children. Salary $10,000. Reply Box 530. 





Tratnine Supervisor: desires a change. Prefer a challenge and 
opportunity to grow in cither personnel or training. B.S. 
degree Psychology, 1 year graduate work, labor relations. 
5 years experience in training and personnel: employment, 
testing, counseling, benefit programs, management develop- 
ment, skill training, etc. Age 31, married, 1 child. Will relo- 
cate. Resume on request. Reply Box 531. 


PgrsonNngL-INpusTRIAL Retations: Capable executive seeks 
position leading to head of department or plant management 
in progressive organization. 20 years plant personnel man- 
agement and company personnel administration of all phases 
of personnel in two multi-plant food companies. Strong 
emphasis on salaries, organization planning, design of 
management development programs, promotions, nationwide 
recruitment and selection. Experience includes broad, diversi- 
fied responsibilities in production and sales in both mana- 
gerial and administrative capacities. Age 44, married, cur- 
rently employed. $12,000. Will relocate. Reply Box 535. 


PgrsoNNEL ADMINISTRATOR: Division personnel manager 
seeks top management opportunity involving employment, 
training, salary administration, policies, benefits, manpower 
and organization development. Twelve years experience, 
college teaching, masters degree in personnel management, 
age 37. Willing to relocate. Reply Box 536. 





HELP WANTED 


InpustRIAL Psycnovocist: Arizona Public Service Company, 
a progressive utility located in Phoenix, Arizona, is looking 
for a man with a degree in Psychology and experience in 
establishing an aptitude, proficiency, and psychological test- 
ing program and norms for validating tests. Replies confi- 
dential. Arizona Public Service Company, Personnel De- 
partment, Box 2591, Phoenix, Arizona. 


Tratntno Director: To conduct supervisory training and 
management development program for a progressive multi- 
plant industrial organization. Location at home office in 
southern Wisconsin. At least five years experience develop- 
ing and conducting training programs for supervisory per- 
sonnel. M.S. or Ph.D. preferred. Age 30-42. Appropriate 
salary. Send complete resume to Box 532. 


EmpLtoyMENT Manacer: To conduct recruitment, testing, 
and placement programs for a progressive multi-plant indus- 
trial organization. Home office location in Southern Wis- 
consin. This is a challenging position requiring a professional 
man with at least 5 years experience in personnel recruitment 
and testing. Ph.D. or M.S. Age 30-40 preferred. Appropriate 
salary. Send complete resume to Box 533. 


Personne Assistant—Excellent opportunity in large Phila- 
delphia organization for college graduate between ages of 
30 and 40 with background in personnel. Position will in- 
volve work in the field of training at first, but will ultimately 
lead to all phases of personnel. Please submit complete resume 
of background and experience and salary desired. Reply 
Box 534. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Twetve Years’ Top Supgrvisory AND Starr Experience all 
aspects Personnel Administration, petroleum industry. 
Majority assignments multi-plant operations overseas. Psy- 
chology major, recent post-graduate Industrial Management 
and Labor Relations plus related management seminars and 
workshops special emphasis executive and employee com- 
munication. Age 42, married, children. Seeking administra- 
tive or top staff domestic position Industrial Relations. Agree- 
able travel assignments. Earning basic $12,000. Reply Box 
51. 


Pzrsonnet/Lasor RELaTions: 6 years experience at staff and 
line level in multi-plant company dealing with 7 different 
unions. Contract negotiations. Grievance handling and ar- 
bitration. Plus experience in personnel administration, pro- 
grams and policies, wage administration, training and re- 
search. B.S. Cornell and M.A. Seeking responsible personnel 
position utilizing labor relations background. Present salary 
$8,000. Reply Box 518. 


PersonNet Manacgr-INpustRiaL Revations Director: Out- 
standing record in solving personnel and industrial relations 
problems. Experience in engineering and scientific recruit- 
ment, implementation and administration of personnel poli- 
cies and procedures, labor relations, manpower utilization, 


and personnel analyst. Large and small corporations. Will 
relocate. Present salary $9,000. Reply Box 519. 


PgrsoONNEL-INDUSTRIAL RetaTIONs MANAGER OR ASSISTANT. 
Nine years diversified experience in developing, organizing, 
and managing personnel programs from plant to policy- 
making level. Experience includes seven years with large 
multiplant manufacturer with 11,000 employees and two 
years with retail sales organization with 4,000 employees. 
College graduate, married, age 36, willing to relocate. Can 
furnish top references. Resume upon request. Reply Box 520. 


InpustriAt Retations Direcror: Mature administrator with 
background experience in social and economic problem-solv- 
ing plus ten years’ experience in trade union organizing, con- 
tract negotiations, arbitration and public relations, desires 
interview with industrial firm interested in long-range plan- 
ning to meet the problems of automation, shorter work week 
and the training and upgrading of minority group employees. 
Reply Box 522. 


Personnet Manacer or Assistant: Seven years of diversified 
experience; five in operating divisions and two in Home 
Office, including hiring at many levels in all departments, 
testing, wage and salary administration, group insurance, 
employee activities, policies; some union contract work. 
B.S. degree, age 33, married, excellent health, willing to 
relocate. Prefer midwest, Great Lakes area. Desire $7500- 
$8500. Reply Box 523. 


InpustTRIAL RetaTions WorKING Manpower—An industrial 
relations practitioner of long experience in a prominent 
company, plus university teaching and published writing— 
retiring early—is available for temporary and specific spot 
working assignments—all phases—domestic or overseas. 
Write Box 526. 


Szex Inpustriat Revations Position of increasing responsi- 
bility. Five years of teaching. Past ten years in Industrial 
Relations. Experience includes: employment testing, inter- 
viewing, plant newspaper, administering merit rating pro- 
gram, materials development, employee recreation, policies 
and procedures, training at all levels, management develop- 
ment. Other related experience in both union and non-union 
plants of reputation. Now supervisor of Training and Wel- 
fare. Staff of 5. Age 43. B.S. in Ed. with much additional. 
Present salary $9,000. Northeastern US only with growing 
company. Reply Box 527. 


PERSONNEL, TRAINING Supsrvisor, Pusiic RELATIONS, 
Camper or Commerce MANAGEMENT: Desire position offer- 
ing opportunity of growth. Can offer responsible executive 
background. Formerly with Foreign Operations Administra- 
tion. Presently employed in Arizona. Prefer California or 
West Coast. Age 32—Married—B.S. degree. Reply Box 528. 


Young man, 24, single, desires position as PERSONNEL 
ASSISTANT or TRAINEE. Graduated with B.A. in Labor 
Management Relations in 1955. Spent last two years in serv- 
ice as platoon leader and executive officer. Training in Time 
and Motion Study, Industrial Psychology and Personnel Ad- 
ministration. Will travel or relocate. Reply Box 529. 


(Continued on page 239) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN BUSINESS 
By Keith Davis, Indiana University. 557 pages. $6.50 


A first-rate presentation of the fundamentals of em- 
ployee human relations. Covers the overall framework 
of human relations, the kinds of problems encountered 


when people work together in organized group effort, 
and methods of handling these problems, Includes eases. 


HOW TO DEVELOP SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN 
By Kenneth B. Haas, Loyola University. $6.00 


A simple authoritative guide for sales supervisors. 
Shows the supervisor how to guide, direct, control, and 
communicate to his sales staff so that he can develop 


them into top-drawer, profitable representatives of the 


company. 


Send 
for copies 
on 








approval 











